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Personality in the Library 
By Margaret Claire McKelvey’ 


BVERY great triumph, every great 

evolution, every great advancement, 
whether of individual, state, or nation, 
has been largely the result of enthusi- 
asm on the part of one person. The 
pivot of every movement in history has 
been a great personality—Christ and 
Christianity; Plato and Philosophy; 
Alexander and world dominion; Lincoln 
and emancipation. Every successful 
business, every great corporation, has a 
vital living soul in the person of a 
strong leader—some one who is living 
each day to the fullest, but keeping him- 
self in condition to do it again tomorrow. 
Therefore it is by no means an ambi- 
guity to say that the soul of a library 
is its librarian; and the life and history 
of the library is written in the life and 
works of its personalities, i.e., the per- 
sonality of its librarians. 


The Library Business 


The librarian of a few generations 
ago was a mere ‘keeper of books,’ but 
today the librarian has become a busi- 
ness manager, who must see that the 
income of the library is expended wisely 
and economically ; must so represent the 
needs of the library that sufficient funds 
are secured to carry on the work effi- 
ciently, and must seize every opportunity 
to extend the usefulness of the library. 
For the present day library is a business 
institution, with business organization, 


1 High School Librarian, Hubbard, Ohio. 
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business problems, and business outlook, 
and must be carried on by business 
methods. As the success of any organ- 
ization depends upon its service to the 
public, just so does the success of the 
library rest upon its service to the pub- 
lic, and this service implies possession 
of materials, knowledge of how they 
work, skill in using them, and command 
of resources. It implies also that the 
thing to be given must first be possessed 
by the giver, the ‘power behind the 
throne,’ the ‘soul of the library,’ the 
personality of the librarian. “Libraries 
are shrines where all the relics of the 
ancient saints, full of virtue, and that 
without delusion or imposture, are pre- 
served and reposed,” wrote Bacon. To 
guard these shrines, to feed them and 
cause them to grow, to make them fill 
the need in the lives of humanity, is the 
task not only of a business manager but 
also of a person of refinement and cul- 
ture, which is to “know the best that has 
been said and thought in the world.” 

Many have agreed that personality is 
largely a matter of cultivation, an ac- 
quired asset, and not a gift of the gods. 
It is with this idea that we would deal, 
namely, the acquiring of a personality, 
of a library-personality. An analysis of 
our subject offers five distinct phases to 
be considered: a feeling for books; 
knowledge of library technique; efficient 
management of organization and admin- 
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istration; right attitude toward the pub- 
lic, and lastly, belief in one’s job and in 
one’s self. 


A Feeling for Books 


A feeling for books: “The only true 
equalizers in the world are books; the 
only treasure house open to all comers 
is a library; the only jewel which will 
not decay is knowledge; the only jewel 
which you can carry beyond the grave 
is wisdom. To live in this equality, to 
possess this wealth may be the happy 
lot of every one. All that is needed for 
the acquisition of these inestimable 
treasures is the love of books.” To the 
librarian who loves and knows good 
books, belong the results of the learning 
and wisdom of the wisest and wittiest 
men that have lived in all ages. The 
devotee of books has the company of 
the great creative genuises, the great 
philosophers, the master minds. May I 
paraphrase here a bit of verse by Edgar 
Frank: 


How can you live in a library? 

Said a friend from afar, 

A dull public library 

Where row on row of dusty books 

Are fingered over by careless folks? 

Said I: 

I do not live in a gloomy library; 

1 live in Greece, where Plato wrote. 

I dwell in Rome, 

Where Michelangelo wrought in 
color, form, and mass: 

Where Cicero penned immortal lines, 

And Vergil sang undying songs! 

Think not my life is small 

Because you see a puny place. 

I have my books; I have my dreams; 

A thousand souls have left for me 
enchantment 

That transcends both time and place. 

And so I live in Paradise, 

Not here! 


One day, while browsing among the 
books of a rental library in a large de- 
partment store I overheard a customer, 
a gentle, sweet voiced lady, ask the li- 
brarian to recommend to her a good book 
of modern fiction. The librarian made 
this very abrupt reply: “There are no 
good books of modern fiction; they’re 
all trash: people with any brains at all 
wouldn’t read them.” And there before 
her very eyes, to shame her, were the 
works of men and women who out of 
their experiences, their hopes, their 
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dreams or their disappointments, had 
given the very fibre of mind and spirit 
to the world. But a book only makes 
the reader richer and finer when it gets 
into the mind of the reader and becomes 
part of his life and experience. Books 
are like the humans who create them; 
a lot of good in the worst of them and 
a lot of bad in the best of them. The 
librarian who has a feeling for books 
will look for the good, and criticise 
wisely. We may not be master of our 
daily work but we are at least master 
of the spirit in which we do it. Lord 
Sherbrooke’s advice was: “So cultivate 
above all things a taste for reading. 
There is no pleasure so cheap, so inno- 
cent and so remunerative as the real, 
hearty pleasure and taste for reading.” 

Mary Wright Plummer in writing of 
the ‘Joys of Reading’ says there may be 
seventy but she knows there are seven: 
first, the joy of familiarity, the feeling 
that goes with the Once-upon-a-time- 
stories of childhood; the joy of surprise, 
like Then-the-door-opened-and-there- 
he-saw-a-light!; the third joy is that of 
sympathy, the feeling that the author is 
congenial, that he is telling a fascinating 
story and you are listening, entranced ; 
the fourth joy is that of appreciation, 
you read and smile or weep, turn back 
and read again, and again; then the joy 
of expansion, to feel that when you have 
finished a book your horizon has broad- 
ened, and that your outlook on life is 
brighter, that your experience is richer ; 
and the sixth, the joy of shock, like a 
sudden dash of cold water, but what 
refreshing sensations follow; the last 
joy is that of revelation: unlike Ham- 
let, who answered Polonius’ question as 
to what he was reading with “words, 
words, words,” it is that joy which 
comes from finding yourself in the 
words of some author. A book may be 
the turning point in the life of any man 
or woman at any age. A book will 
awaken a soul as nothing else will. 
“Medicine for the soul” is the inscrip- 
tion over the door of the library at 
Thebes. More people have been restored 
to health by books than have ever been 
poisoned by them. Any one who loves 
books and can feel these joys, seven or 
seventy, in reading them, belongs among 
books for her feelings will be transmit- 
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ted to her public. And in proportion to 
the growth of the librarian, will the li- 
brary grow. 


Knowledge of Library Technique 


Knowledge of library technique: A 
feeling and love of books brings happi- 
ness to us as librarians, but that is not 
enough for the success of our library. 
We must have a thoro knowledge of 
our subject. Unless the librarian can 
come down to the level of her lowliest 
_ assistant in her meanest task, a link in 

the chain of personality is broken. The 
better the equipment, the more valuable 
is the plant. Similarly, a librarian with 
four years of college supplemented by 
at least one year of professional educa- 
tion at an accredited library school 
provides an equipment worth while and 
almost essential to the library of today 
with its improved methods of service. 
Altho, as is the case with prominent 
members in every other profession, good 
librarians are born, not made, and pos- 
sess such inherent traits as enthusiasm, 
initiative, originality, and a genius for 
work, yet adequate training will provide 
a fair substitute. This training fur- 
nishes the “stock in trade” involving 
knowledge of methods, mastery of skills, 
clear vision of ideals to be expressed 
by insight and resourcefulness in the 
working out of daily tasks and prob- 
lems; and the general scholarship, cul- 
ture, and refinement, necessary to tact- 
ful dealing with a literary minded 
public. Yet ‘understanding’ library tech- 
nique is not the sule prerequisite. The 
ability to put into action one’s knowl- 
edge, accuracy, resourcefulness, good 
judgment, common sense, is also neces- 
sary. Where there is knowledge and 
experience there is sympathy. e head 
librarian is a better administrator be- 
cause she herself has one time done each 
task now delegated to her assistants. In 
no other profession does exactness in 
minute details matter more than in the 
library; but mistakes do happen and 
the librarian who has herself once suf- 
fered will be the more forbearing in 
dealing with the mistakes of those under 
her direction; standing always before 
them as a teacher, leader, and guide: a 
pivot about which the smooth machinery 
of the organization turns. The efficiency 
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of the librarian’s control, and the value 
of her services as guide and adviser, 
depend very much on her manners and 
personality. Courtesy, patience, tact, 
good temper, are essential for the libra- 
rian. 

James A. Garfield once said: “If you 
are not too large for the place you oc- 
cupy, you are too small for it.” How 
true of us as librarians—if we are not 
bigger than our job, then our job is too 
big for us and we must find the remedy. 

Library training consists in the ac- 
quiring of a state of body and mind with 
which to make one’s library live. The 
librarian, whatever her training, is the 
song, her library but plays the accom- 
paniment; if the song radiates courage, 
courtesy, and kindness, it is but the out- 
ward expression of that innermost self 
which is personality. It is that which 
makes one a leader, not a follower. To- 
day everyone faces keen competition. To 
meet this competition one requires more 
than knowledge of one’s own line. He 
needs the power to think clearly, judge 
accurately, and decide on an instant’s 
notice. A real leader, in any business or 


’ profession, must inspire confidence and 


enthusiasm. Real leadership must pro- 
duce, not just pose. Failure to do one’s 
best is one’s own fault; and failure to 
get a just recompense is one’s misfor- 
tune; but as a good mechanic can man- 
age somehow even with inferior tools, 
just so can the efficient librarian mount 
all obstacles if she has in her possession 
those qualities which insure success and 
has, therefore, the right to require them 
in others. 


Efficient Management 

Efficient management of organization 
and administration: centuries ago a very 
wise and learned man said that a gen- 
eral who could not control himself, 
would in no wise be able to control an 
army. A librarian who can not organize 
and manage her own duties will likewise 
not be able to manage efficiently those 
under her guidance. The ability to work 
happily with others and to subordinate 
personal interest to the public’s service 
are fundamental requirements. To see 
that the atmosphere of the workshop in 
the library is agreeable and pleasant, 
that each assistant is working to the 
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limit of her ability in a happy optimistic 
way, is the librarian’s task. The wise 
librarian will ‘suggest’ whenever possi- 
ble instead of issuing a command, and 
will contribute continually from a broad 
background on the information side. Nor 
will she criticize unjustly. Someone 
has said, “If you must hammer, build 
something”; the person who does little 
or nothing worth while himself, is usu- 
ally found to be the severest critic of 
every one who tries to accomplish some- 
thing. A wise executive will understand 
that unjust criticism does not produce 
cooperation; and let that one who 
doesn’t believe in cooperation watch 
what happens to a wagon when one 
wheel comes off. 

The librarian’s habits of routine be- 
come the habits of all; regularity, con- 
sistency, method, neatness, cleanliness, 
systematic procedure, punctuality. I 
quote here from Nuggets: “It is inter- 
esting to think for a moment about a 
meeting at which were assembled J. P. 
Morgan, Cardinal Hayes, Payne Whit- 
ney, Elihu Root, Vincent Astor, two 
supreme court judges and two noted en- 
gineers. The meeting was scheduled at 
4 o'clock. At one minute to four the 
attendant closed the doors. At four 
sharp the chairman rapped for attention. 
It was only a meeting of the trustees of 
the New York public library, but every 
man was on time.” 

No general ever had greater success 
with untrained soldiers, greater coopera- 
tion from his men, or accomplished 
more, than did that great Roman, Julius 
Caesar; and those same characteristics 
may be applied toward success in any 
organized field, library or otherwise: 
limitless energy toward his objective; 
willingness to do what he asked sub- 
ordinates to do; recognition of initia- 
tive; genuine interest in individuals; his 
attitude, never superior; faith and con- 
fidence in his lieutenants; himself, sin- 
cere and loyal, he punished the lack of 
it in others; and lastly, he did what he 
was expected to do and a hundred times 
more. What characteristics for a libra- 
rian! And Julius Caesar, with all effi- 
ciency, was planning Rome’s first public 
library, searching the world for literary 
treasures, when enemies suddenly ended 
his life. Study the career of any great 
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library character and you find that the 
force of centralized control is definitely 
marked in this field; the permanency 
and strength of well defined policies, 
the growth and character of the library, 
are but the reflection of the real person- 
ality behind the book shelves. Melvil 
Dewey represents such a personality, he 
who probably more than any other single 
individual is responsible for the sound 
development of library science in Amer- 
ica. In short, the human factor is of 
such supreme importance in library ad- 
ministration that schools of librarianship 
and courses of instruction might well 
be asked to devote a portion of their 
attention to giving advice on this topic. 


Attitude Toward the Public 


Attitude toward the public: There 
are not many greater services than to 
bring the gift of books to men and 
women. But the old adage tells us that 
the “gift without the giver is bare.” The 
library depends, for its prosperity and 
usefulness, upon the opinion of the pub- 
lic, and the opinion of the public de- 
pends upon the character of the books 
and service. Good service comes only 
from those who know and like people. 
There must be a genuine interest in and 
enthusiasm for people. The librarian’s 
attitude must never be superior nor 
patronizing, but always receptive. Altho 
her insight into people must be shrewd 
and subtle, yet must there be also abund- 
ant charm and graciousness and urban- 
ity. Begin the morning by saying to 
yourself, with Marcus Aurelius, “I shall . 
meet this day with the busy-body, the 
ungrateful, the arrogant, the deceitful, 
the envious, the unsocial, but I can not 
be harmed by any act or word of theirs, 
so shall I look only for the beautiful.” 
Nothing will so easily or quickly cure 
unsociability and arrogance as charm 
and graciousness. A smile, a pleasant 
word, a kind remark, are gifts without 
cost, yet priceless, which every one may 
give. The public, with whom she deals, 
should be the librarian’s partner, not her 
judge. And into this partnership should 
enter, first of all, understanding. The 
public must be told all the curious, inter- 
esting, and stimulating facts of the li- 
brary plant, but alas—never its failures. 
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Limitless tact and patience are neces- 
sary in dealing with the public. There 
must always be the right book for the 
right person at the right time. There 
must be sympathy for every need. To 
have learned tolerance of the beliefs and 
attitudes of others is to have received 
one of life’s priceless gifts. Let each 
one make himself responsible for in- 
creasing his own appreciation of beauty, 
and while doing so, he will be transmit- 
ting it to others. 


Belief In One’s Job 


The fifth step in the development of 
this library-personality is the belief in 
one’s job and in one’s self. This is the 
foundation, the. other qualities, the 
superstructure. No building is any 
stronger than its foundation. Shall we 
demand more of others than of our- 
selves? Keep your mind on the great 
and splendid thing you would like to do, 
and you will find yourself unconsciously 
seizing upon the opportunities that are 
required for the fulfillment of your de- 
sire. For, contrary to the common im- 
pression, opportunity rarely, if ever, 
knocks at all. Opportunity consists in 
thinking, doing, having abundance of 
patience and perseverance, possessing the 
ability to size up a situation and having 
the willingness and nerve to take ad- 
vantage of it. The librarian who believes 
her library is as large as it will ever be, 
probably will live to see it become much 
smaller. Your job is a looking glass, and 
gives back to you the reflection of your- 
self. Build your work and your work 
will build you. If you work in the li- 
brary, work for it. If you live by the 
library, live for it. Stand for your pro- 
fessional supremacy. And as long as 
you are a part of the staff of any library, 
belittle neither the whole nor part in it. 
Try to make your library better and 
stronger because you have a part in its 
organization. Don’t waste time watching 
the job of some one else. Play an open 
game. Never let your work become 
drudgery because you are not in sympa- 
thetic touch with every detail of the 
organization. There are three essentials 
of faith: belief, understanding, and ac- 
ceptance. These three must enter into 
your faith in your profession. A per- 
son’s reactions to everyday situations 
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is the measure of himself. Both personal 
and professional standards must be held 
aloft: “Have I made a sincere contri- 
bution to the conscious rhythm of the 
library?” should be the question asked 
by every librarian of herself at the close 
of the day’s work. Be a follower of 
the two-faced god, Janus: equipped to 
survey the horizon in opposite direc- 
tions. Survey yesterday’s experiences 
and glean therefrom important clues for 
the betterment of your library’s tomor- 
row. The fatal thing is to look only one 
way—either forward or backward. 
Diligence, faithfulness and interest in 
your work will show results one hundred 
fold. Never demand excess of reward 
from your work. As soon as a man’s 
reward is too great or his job is too big 
for him, he has reached a saturation 
point and it is time to quit. The libra- 
rian who can remain clear-headed and 
gracious under great responsibility and 
high reward is one greatly to be admired. 


10 Points of Personality 


More librarians fail because of pei 
sonality weakness than for any other 
reason, and it is very clear that a signifi 
cant proportion of these failures can 
be prevented. Personality is an import- 
ant part of a librarian’s equipment be- 
cause of its importance in dealing with 
people. There are ten definite points 
which might be called personality quali- 
ties in a librarian: first, good health: 
‘mens sana in corpore sano,’ is a excel- 
lent. motto ; the bright, alert, ready mind, 
dwelling in a healthy body has a decided 
advantage. The following quaint prayer 
hangs outside the door of the Refectory 
of the Cathedral at Chester, England; 
it seems a worthy prayer to hang above 
the librarian’s desk: 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest ; 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled 
But finds a way to set it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh: 
Dont let me worry over much 
About the fussy thing called “I.” 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some pleasure out of life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
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Ability to make friends: never lose 
your kindly curiosity in your fellow 
men. To transmit friendliness is the 
secret of happy understanding, as surely 
as the transmission of force is the pivot 
upon which the universe moves. Be 
happy: keep repose in your mind even 
tho your body must be tense; never be 
in too much of a hurry to think things 
thru; remember that the best antidote 
for fatigue is to have a good laugh, or 
to read a good book. Reduce your ideals 
to practicals; design your own life; cog- 
nizant of the fact that routine is indis- 
pensable, never tie yourself to routine; 
and above all keep your mind always 
open to stimulus. Be reliable: learn to 
think honestly; to be honorable and 
dependable, in small responsibilities, so 
that later you may be ready for greater 
responsibilities. Be obedient: as a citi- 
zen of your state as well as a citizen 
of your own domain; obeying all right 
requests quickly, promptly, and pleas- 
antly. The public will obey the laws 


of the library only in as much as they 
are taught obedience by the librarian. 


Exercise judgment: not only in your 
daily life and personal habits but in 
every contact with your position, realiz- 
ing continually that success means serv- 
ice, and each day’s balance sheet should 
attempt to show greater success than 
the day before. Punctuality has been 
mentioned before but it cannot be 
stressed too strongly. The seventh qual- 
ity of personality is initiative: originate 
projects to advance your library; devise 
methods of routine and proceedure that 
will keep things moving, that will show 
active and busy life within your book- 
lined walls; learn to do the right thing 
at the right time. Personal habits play 
an important part: some apprentice in 
your library is watching you, copying 
your mannerisms, your tone of voice, 
your habits of speech. We never know 
what influence we are bearing on those 
about us! Be industrious: time is valu- 
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able and only failures may waste it. 
“On the job” every minute of the day 
is not too much to ask of any profes- 
sional worker who has the will to be 
successful. The next quality can be 
acquired, if it is not a natural character- 
istic—the right social attitudes: for 
there must be a diversity of social atten- 
tions. It takes much politeness and 
patience to satisfy the public, from the 
wants of the ragamuffin to the whims 
of the society club woman; we must be 
democratic in our point of view; be 
appreciative and never take for granted 
things done by others. In fact there must 
be a continual forgetfulness of one’s 
self and our last infirmity should be 
love of praise. 

What the librarian is, is so much more 
important than the work she does, than 
the quantity and quality of books in her 
library. Altho she may not attain per- 
fection, yet it is most exhilarating to 
strive toward that alluring goal. 

In truth there is no human excellence 
which is not useful to us as librarians. 
No good quality can be thought of 
which we can afford to drop. Many of 
the qualifications named are endless. 
None of them can be fully attained. We 
can always know more of books, become 
more skilled in technique, manage and 
organize more efficiently, be more sym- 
pathetic with our public, understand 
ourselves better. Each year we get a 
little nearer our goal, only to find that 
a perfect library personality is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Our reach should 
forever be.beyond our grasp. Even in 
our failures there is comfort, when we 
see they are generally due not to techni- 
cal but to personal defects. Evidently, 
then, as we become better librarians we 
also become in some sort better persons, 
and our library is acquiring a soul 
which shall live: “Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice,” is the inscription 


‘in St. Paul’s to its architect, Sir Chris- 


topher Wren. How simple, yet how 
mighty | ; 














OF CLASSICAL INTEREST 





SHORT 


A DEPARTMENT OF HE LPs, SELF I igips, 


Do Not Hes: 


HE FIRST DUTY and the greatest plez 

find what they want. Not infrequently 
assistant for “disturbing” her. They nee 

eager to aid in every possible way. Of course. 
be done in the reference and other dep artments, 
Because you see an assistant busy at her ¢ 

or will not be glad to be. And it is better to ask 
boys and girls who put away books—the latter « 


Above all, do not go away unsatisfied. 
prefer to serve themselves. But if you do not f 





Exhibit of a miniature Roman house made tion of cases it can be unearthed if you only n 


by a high school student in connection with 
his Latin course. As our advertising 


indexes, reference books, and other tools famili 


friends would say (and may God forgive facts which seem almost inaccessible. 


them), a “sure attention-getter” for the 





classical collection. Ozone Park Branch of DO NOT HESI’ 


Queensboro, N.Y., Public Library. 








A Friendly Poster in the 
Pittsburgh Px 


(Left) In winter, think of spring. Th 
little garden of the Portland (Me.) p 
Public Library was formerly a bit o! 
waste land. It was reclaimed thru the © ¢] 
efforts of the Longfellow Garden Club le 
and the city gardeners. The smal a 
Chinese statue was removed from a 
store room and set between two stifi 
evergreens. The door leads into the I 
children’s room, and when the warm « 
weather comes the young folk will take 

their chairs out on to the flagging and 

listen to story telling. a 


A CHARMING LIBRARY GARDEN 
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Share your short cuts with - 





.T CUTS 


Figtps, AND ACCESSORIES IN THE LIBRARY 





Tesitate to Ask 
> greatest pleasure of the library assistants is to help people 
infrequently readers with a question to ask, apologize to the 
r. They need not; she is there to answer questions, and is 

Of course much work besides waiting on the public must 
departments, but it is always secondary to readers’ needs. 
busy at her desk, do not think she must not be interrupted, 
better to ask questions of the regular attendants than of the 
s—the latter cannot be familiar with the library's resources. 
msatisfied. The catalogue will be helpful to those who 
you do not find the information desired, in a large propor- 
you only make your wants known. There are many 
r tools familiar to librarians that may be used in finding 
le. 


. HESITATE TO ASK 














r in the Reference Room of the 
burgh Public Library 


The (Right) The State Map Holder is sim- 
fe.) ply a document transfer case, such as 
Sof all filing supply houses carry, with a 
‘set of blank index guides labeled for 

the the states. These state maps are on a 
slub larger scale than the usual atlas map 
mall and since a complete index is bound 
Mo with each map they are most convenient 
“ to use. Since the holder has been in- 
sti troduced at the Sacramento City Free 
the Library, patrons have learned to wait 
arm « on themselves, and many persons have 
take been enabled to use state maps at the 
same time who would otherwise be ob- 

and liged to wait their turn on the large 


atlas. 


uts with your fellow-librarians 





MORE THAN A BULLETIN BOARD 


In the children’s alcove of the Foxboro 
( Mass.) Public Library, home-made bul- 
letin boards on hinges have not only pro- 
vided excellent display surfaces, but also 
made the upper book shelves available 
for storage purposes. The single steps 
for short children were made for the li- 
brary by Boy Scouts. For other pictures 
of the Foxboro library, see the Month 
at Random Section. 


A STATE MAP HOLDER 
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Thomas Hughes’ American Library 
By Helen H. Turner’ 








HUGHES PUBLIC LIBRARY, RUGBY, TENNESSEE 


ON October 5, 1883, Thomas Hughes, 
author of Tom Brown At Rugby, 
carried out a long dreamed of project 
of establishing a public library in his 
English colony of Rugby, ‘Tennessee. 
And it is now functioning steadily with 
absolutely no income, but possessing an 
excellent collection of 7000 volumes. 
Hughes was already deeply in debt 
for the establishing of his colony in 
1881, and its subsequent disasters, but 
a look at his picture in the library, with 
its high forehead and lofty glance, would 
convince any casual observer that a li- 
brary would be an absolute necessity. 
He counted on help from the city of 
Chicago because after the fire he had 
sent a contribution towards rebuilding 
the Public Library in that city and had 


been promised a reciprocal gift, but as 
in many other respects Hughes was 
doomed to disappointment and a bronze 
bust is the only token of appreciation 
that Chicago ever displayed. 

His friends among publishers and 
writers were more responsive, however, 
and among the very lovely collection of 
juveniles there are some rare first 
editions. 

As Cobden was a personal friend of 
Hughes he sent a complete set of his 
speeches in the House of Commons, and 
there are many pamphlets by the 
younger Pitt and other speakers of that 
period. 

The oldest book in the library is a 
political satire published in 1684 and 


1 Librarian, Hughes Public Library, Rugby, Tennessee. 
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THE INVITING OLD-FASHIONED INTERIOR 
Thomas Hughes’ portrait hangs on the left 


placed under the patronage of King 
William and Queen Mary. 


If one has leisure to soak oneself in 
the novels of the Victorian Era, many 
absolutely out of print, there is no better 
place. There are two complete sets of 
Charlotte M. Yonge and many of that 
type. The most amusing if not the most 
. useful section is devoted to medical and 
scientific works of the early eighties and 
a volume of animal magnetism stands 
next to a treatise on diseases of the eye. 
As publishers gave what they chose we 
have many duplicates including five 
copies of Sanford and Merton. When 
one pushes open the green baize doors 
one feels as if one had stepped back 
fifty wears, for seldom does a new book 
find its way here. 

In the early days of comparative pros- 
perity, the Rugby citizens paid a small 
subscription and the librarian derived a 
modest salary. The first to hold this 
office had been Senior Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge, and the second, a German, was 


a graduate at Hanover. The latter made 
a complete catalog of the library in ex- 
quisitely fine writing, but he returned to 
his native land very much embittered 
by his experiences in Rugby and retali- 
ated by writing a very ill-natured ac- 
count of the undertaking, which was 
later presented to the library. 

As I said before, there is no income, 
but gifts from the many motorists who 
stop as they pass our little gray building 
among the pines are sufficent to keep it 
in repair, and the librarian gives her 
services with the greatest joy in the 
world. The great work now.is among 
the children. The English are chiefly 
remembered by their little wooden 
crosses in the cemetery. The elderly 
postmaster, whose father was Vicar to 
Queen Alexandra when she was Prin- 
cess of Wales, and whose grandfather 
was Bishop of Calcutta, with gentle, 
old-time courtesy helps the librarian do 
the honors to visitors. His memories 
of the donor are still vivid, and he 

(Continued on page 357) 








Dilly Tante Observes 


[N the country there is a principle of 

continuity which survives the disin- 
tegration of families, the ruin of houses, 
the abandonment of farms. That prin- 
ciple finds its cultural expression in the 
legends of the neighborhood, which thru 
the mere retelling somehow strengthen 
a man with the apprehension of an his- 
toric validity in his behavior, even tho 
it be the behavior of a fool. A man who 
goes down to an old well for water lays 
hold of the pump handle and touches 
more than wood: he touches all those 
hands, however careless now of the 
morning chores, that wore the handle 
down. A faucet in a sink is more con- 
venient, as well I know, but there is 
no dignity in drawing water from one. 
The city conspires to destroy a man’s 
dignity by divorcing him from the idea 
of permanence. He is as empty of his- 
tory as an apartment house, where each 
tenant is ignorant of his predecessor 
and unknown to his successor: the man- 
ners and fashions of the past, visualized 
as burlesque revivals of outmoded melo- 
dramas, seem to him too funny for 
words. It is true that there are legends 
of Manhattan, but the current ones deal 
exclusively with the night-life of its 
celebrities. 


Some seventy-five years ago, upon 
these country roads and perhaps at my 
very door, I might have met with a lank, 
dusty creature, a silent wanderer, who 
used to haunt this part of New Eng- 
land. He was known to everyone by 
sight, and children, playing about the 
lonely farms (no less lonely now), 
would be startled by his grim figure 
moving quietly up the lane. “The Old 
Darned Man! The Old Darned Man is 
coming!” they would cry. 

He never told his whole story, and 
people knew neither his name nor birth- 
place, but it. was said that in his youth 
he had been plighted to a lovely girl, and 
that on the day set for the wedding, just 
after he had put on his wedding clothes, 
the news was brought to him that she 
had died. Grief cracked his wits. Leav- 
ing everything behind him, except for a 
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single keepsake, he went out on the 
roads in his wedding suit to look for his 
bride. Henceforth he wandered from 
village to village, sleeping in fields and 
in barns, eating little if at all, and wear- 
ing all the time, while the wheel of the 
seasons ceaselessly turned, his wedding 
garments, 


He was called the Old Darned Man 
because of the condition of his clothes, 
which had been mended and remended, 
patched with odd shapes and hues of 
cloth, sewed together with thread of dif- 
ferent colors, until hardly a shred of 
the original fabric remained. The Old 
Darned walked with a stiff motion, look- 
ing to neither side of him. On his head 
was an old two-story beaver hat, and in 
his hat, which he scarcely ever removed, 
he carried all his belongings, including 
a little bundle tied with white twine. 
This bundle consisted of several layers 
of paper wrapped round a piece of red 
silk, which, in turn, was knotted about 
a woman’s lock of hair. 

The Old Darned Man would enter 
your house without knocking. He would 
sit down without saying a word and 
begin to examine his clothes. Having 
signified that they needed mending, he 
would accept the needle and thread that 
you offered him and promptly set to 
work. As soon as the repair was made, 
he would rise and go away. 

What happened to the Old Darned 
Man nobody seems to know. At length 
he disappeared. It must be many years — 
since he died. I hope he sleeps well in 
his wedding clothes. 


It might be said that we are all Old 
Darned Men. The biologists tell us that 
our bodies are continually renewing 
themselves, weaving new life against the 
subtle unravelings of death, so that in 
the space of a few years every square 
inch of our mortal raiment has been re- 
worked with invisible seams, and we 
stand, as it were, in a new incarnation. 
With what truth we may say, wondering 
at an old portrait of ourself—ourself 
composed of other flesh and bone—“I 
am different now !” 
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When I ventured last month to remark 
on the origin of the Mouse-trap Quota- 
tion, I did not realize that I was step- 
ping into deep water. It appears that 
this is an ancient and familiar contro- 
versy. 

“That quotation,” comments Mary E. 
Crocker of Lock Haven, Pa., “really 
ought to be amended to read—‘If any 
one begins a discussion about Emerson 
and the mouse-trap, the world of corre- 
spondents and disputants will beat a path 
to his door in order to lay a trail of 
letters that he will never have done 
clearing away until he says, firmly,— 
‘We shall print no more communications 
upon this subject.’ ”’ 


In the May 1911 issue of The Fra, 
Elbert Hubbard claimed that he was the 
author of the aphorism. A Jong com- 
munication to the Book-Chat, however, 
from one Edwin O. Grover—Miss 
Crocker encloses the clipping—refutes 
this contention pretty effectively. There 
is, in the first place, that entry in Emer- 
son’s Journals (1855) quoted here last 
month, which is undoubtedly the basis 
of the saying. Secondly (quoting Mr. 
Grover), “Mr. Emerson’s son states 
what is a well-known fact, that his 
father was in the habit of using his 
material over and over on his Western 
lecture trips, and that undoubtedly the 
current version of the quotation is that 
used by his father in one of these lec- 
tures and which found a place in some 
newspaper report of his address, and in 
this way passed into currency.” Fur- 
thermore, when Hubbard “confessed” 
his authorship in 1911, the quotation had 
been current for many years and was 
attributed to Emerson in Mrs. Yule’s 
Borrowings, a book published in 1893 
and compiled in 1889. Hubbard at that 
time was busily advertising soap. It is 
lastly to be considered that Hubbard was 
an inveterate picker of literary rags and 
bones. So let us throw his suit out of 
court without further ado. 


There have been other pretenders to 
the throne, I understand. Low rumors 
reach my ears of a nebulous minister in 
Newark (?) who is or was reputed to 
have invented that redoubtable enemy of 
rodents to whose door the world humbly 
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trekked. Perhaps some of you can tell 
me about him. 


Incidentally, how true is that Mouse- 
Trap Quotation in the labyrinthine 
commerce of the modern world. I dare 
say, not true at all. Stuart Chase’s 
books will tell you that. Advertising and 
Marketing are giants; but Value is a 
dwarf. The Mouse-Trap Commonplace 
has been superseded by an odious allit- 
eration: Repetition is Reputation. The 
wisdom of the animal world is such that 
if a man builds a popular mouse-trap, 
the rats will beat a path to his door. 


Am I supposed to say anything about 
that Depression? 


Many different causes are assigned by poli- 
ticians and political economists, to account for 
the present distress. We hear it ascribed to 
banks, to the government, failure of crops in 
Europe, stoppage of trade with China, till 
the people, bewildered by so many causes, 
scarcely think it worth while inquiring 
whether as individuals, they have had any 
share in their own undoing. 


Miss Crocker discovered that pertin- 
ent statement for me in Godey’s Lady's 
Book for January 1840. May I appear 
as wise in ninety years! 





Thomas Hughes’ Library 


(Continued from page 355) 
points with pride to some of the chil- 
dren’s stories written by his cousin. 

As Hughes gave the library without 
restriction to the people of Rugby, there 
is no way of safeguarding the more 
valuable volumes, and many of them 
are in frequent circulation. 

Most of the users are children of 
mountain stock and it is pleasant on a 
Saturday afternoon to see them swarm- 
ing into the library and mounting the 
tall step-ladder like squirrels. Boys who 
are considered almost hopeless in school 
bring back their books with a great de- 
sire to discuss them and ask for more. 
They come great distances. One boy 
used to come five miles with a flour sack 
which he filled with books for the 
family. One likes to feel as if in a very 
small way one were carrying out the 
purpose of the founder. 








Bibliography of North American Indians 


A Lust oF Books For JUNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 
Compiled by Rachel Woodworth 


Bibliographies Used in Compiling This List 
Dennis, E. G. comp. 
Indians of America. Faxon 
SaLomon, J. H. 
Book of Indian crafts and lore. Harper 
Seymour, F. W. 
Story of the Red man. Longmans 
THOMPSON, STITH 
Tales of the North American Indians. 
Harvard univ. 
Manoney, B. E., comp. 
Realms of gold in children’s books. 
day 


Books Notable for Illustrations 


Double- 


Burin, Mrs. N. C., ed 
The Indians’ book. Harper 
Crane, Leo 


Indians of the enchanted desert. Little 
GABRIEL, R. H. 
Lure of the frontier (Pageant of America) 
Yale univ. 
GARLAND, HAMLIN 
Book of the American Indian; 
Frederic Remington. Harper 
LoNGFELLow, H. W. 
Hiawatha; illus. by 
Houghton 
VerritL, A. H. 
The American Indian. Appleton 


illus. by 


Frederic Remington. 


Historical Accounts 
Drake, F. S. 


Indian history for young folks. Harper 
GrinNELL, G. B. 
Beyond the old frontier. Scribner 


GrinNELL, G. B. 
Story of the Indian. Appleton 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS 
Boy's Parkman; ed. by L. S. Hasbrouck. 
ittle 


Indian Life 


CaTLin, GEORGE 

Boy’s Catlin. Scribner 
EasTMAN, C. 

Old Indian days. Little 
Eastman, C. A. 

Indian scout talks. Little 
Fietcuer, A. C 

Indian games and dances. Birchard 
Gopparp, P. E. 

Indians of the Southwest. American museum 

of natural history 

GrINNELL, G. B. 

When buffalo ran. Yale university 
Nussaum, Deric 

Deric in Mesa Verde. 
NussauM, Deric 


Putnam 


Deric with the Indians. Putnam 
Parker, A. C. 

Indian how book. Doubleday 
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FRANCIS 
Little 


PARKMAN, 
Oregon trail. 
Poast, F. 
Indian names, facts, and games for Camp- 
fire girls. Bryan 
SALomon, J 
Book of Indian crafts and lore. 
Scuuttz, J. W. 
With Indians in the Rockies. 
STARR, FREDERICK 
American Indians. Heath 
Stow, EpirH 
Boys’ games among the North American 
Indians. Appleton 
Wixson, E. N. 
White Indian boy. World book co. 
WISsSLER, CLARK 
North American Indians of the plains. 
American museum of natural history 
Seymour, F. W. 
Indians of today. Sanborn 


Harper 


Houghton 


Indian Legends and Stories 
GRINNELL, G. B. 
Blackfoot lodge tales. Scribner 
GRINNELL, G. B. 
By Cheyenne campfires. Yale univ. 
GRINNELL, G. 


Pawnee fadion stories. Scribner 
Morris, Cora. 
Stories from mythology, North American. 
Jones 


LINDERMAN, FRANK 
Indian why stories 
Partripce, Mrs. E. N. 
Joyful star. Macmillan 
ScHOOLCRAFT, H. R. 
Indian fairy book. Stokes 
ScHULTz, J. W. 
Blackfeet tales of Glacier national park 
Houghton 
SNEDEKER, C. D. 
Black arrowhead; 
Doubleday 
WHITMAN, WILLIAM 
Navaho tales. Houghton 


legends of Long Island 


Biography, Individual 
BurraLo Cuitp Lone Lance 
Long lance. Cosmopolitan 
CHANDLER, KATHERINE 
The bird woman of the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition. Silver 
EastMan, C. A 
Indian Lakes Little 
Eastman, C, A. 
From the deep woods to civilization. Little 
LINDERMAN, F. B. 
American, the life story of a great Indian. 
World book co. 


(Continued on page 360) 











Professional Duties 


IN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
By Cecil J. McHale’ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY 
This view of the Main Reading Room shows the useful rotunda, the Reference Desk at 


the rear, and the Circulation Desk thru the doorway. 


The curving desks in 


the foreground and at left hold periodicals indexes and other reference tools. 


ROFESSIONAL and clerical duties 
in the circulation department of a 
college or university library are easily 
confused. Differentiation can be made 
between duties and the work function- 
alized most readily, perchance, by enum- 
erating and defining some of the pro- 
fessional duties and indicating some of 
the instances when professional training 
is essential. 

Looked upon as frills in some libra- 
ries, these activities by their absence or 
presence mark the difference between a 
circulation department that merely 
fetches and carries and one that does 
constructive work in facilitating the use 
of the library. A few of them belong 
solely to the head of the department; 
most are participated in by other mem- 
bers of the professional grade. 

1. The first has to do with just such 
a subject as this paper concerns itself, 
namely, the organization of the depart- 


1In Charge of Circulation, University of North 


ment. This duty also necessarily em- 
braces the supervision of the depart- 
ment. The service rendered and the 
material and human means of rendering 
it must be constantly re-evaluated. 

2. Student assistants cannot be hired 
merely in order of application; when 
hired they cannot be thrown into the 
stream to sink or flounder. They must 
be carefully selected by competitive ex- 
amination or observation of probation- 
ary performance, or both. They must 
be given a course of training designed 
to familiarize them with the work of 
the department and the department’s 
place in the organization of the library. 
To make such selection is the duty of 
the head of the department and to con- 
duct such training is the duty of pro- 
fessionally trained members of the 
department. 

3. It is true that intelligent and ex- 
perienced student assistants can handle 


Carolina Library. 
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fairly satisfactorily the ordinary run of 
student borrowers. (It might be said, 
in passing, that even the humble busi- 
ness of running books can give scope 
to a real knowledge of books and a 
technical knowledge of librarianship.) 
But many problems arise which demand 
professional services: those which in- 
volve the function of readers’ adviser, 
for example, and assistance at the pub- 
lic catalog. The circulation desk in 
many libraries is widely separated from 
the reference desk; many libraries do 
not station information assistants near 


the circulation desk and the catalog. - 


Every day questions are asked at the 
circulation desk, perhaps concerning 
books that are being called for, the an- 
swering of which does not demand or 
cannot conveniently receive the assist- 
ance of the reference department. These 
are questions to be dealt with by the 
professional members of the circulation 
staff. Indeed, to refer borrowers with 
such questions to another part of the 
building is a distinct disservice and a 
legitimate cause for annoyance. 

4. The circulation department, at one 
time or another, has special dealings 
with a large portion of the faculty, most 
of the graduate students, and many of 
the advanced undergraduates. As a 
matter of fact, it is almost the only 
department in the library that does have 
any considerable contact with the uni- 
versity teaching and student population. 
Professional training may not always be 
put to its keenest test in some of these 
dealings; yet such training is no deter- 
rent, particularly if it is an aid in meet- 
ing these patrons of the library on their 
own terms and by usefulness earning 
their good will. Often the professional 
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QuINN, VERNON 
Exciting adventures of Captain John Smith. 
Stokes 


Seymour, F. W. 
Boys’ life of Kit Carson. Century 
Biography, Collected 


EastTMAN, C. A. 
Indian heroes and great chieftains. Little 


staff member acts as bibliographical 
consultant. 

5. There ‘are the duties connected 
with the interlibrary loan service, the 
lending half of which in some libraries 
is conducted by the circulation depart- 
ment. This service requires to a con- 
siderable extent a knowledge of bibliog- 
raphy and bibliographical tools. 

6. An important duty—and one widely 
neglected—is that of measuring the use 
of books in the library. It includes the 
responsibility of keeping the department 
and other persons concerned informed 
of the relationship between supply and 
demand. This involves, for instance, 
analysis of daily figures for books re- 
quested and not delivered: titles in con- 
stant demand with an insufficient num- 
ber of copies, or none at all, to supply 
the demand; titles found missing when 
searched for or found to have been 
temporarily unavailable because of negli- 
gence on the part of the circulation de- 
partment, of other departments, or of 
users of the stack. It involves the rou- 
tine submitting of titles missing for 
replacement or discarding, based either 
upon demand or length of time missing 
or both, and keeping live records in the 
circulation file as to the current status 
of such titles. It involves, incidentally, 
constant inspection of the book stock 
with a view to repairing, replacing, or 
discarding. 

7. Finally, perhaps more than in any 
other department in the library the work 
of the circulation department has inter- 
departmental ramifications. Here, again, 
workers need professional training in 
order to follow thru other departments 
matters concerning the circulation func- 
tion and to converse in their own lan- 
guage with other trained workers. 


Howarp, O. O. 

Famous Indian chiefs I have known. Page 
Jounston, C. H. L. 

Famous Indian chiefs. Page 

McSpappen, J. 

Indian heroes. Crowell 
Sastn, E. 

Boys’ y ot of Indian warriors and heroic 

ndian women. Macrae 

ScHuttz, J. W. 

Friends of my life as an Indian 
Sweetser, K. D. 

Book of Indian braves. Harper 
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HETHER we call them the Li- 

brary Squad, the Council, or 
merely library assistants, there is no 
doubt that much of the joy of being a 
school librarian comes from our inti- 
mate contacts with those students who 
help us in some official capacity. 


days. Annette, who had been away three 
years now, studied journalism at Columbia 
in the evening and managed a pastry shop 
during the day. She was quite as efficient 
and as provocative as ever. Berouged, sophis- 
ticated, enthusiastic, vivacious, gay, and en- 
tirely capable, Annette was never at a loss. 





Surely the following extracts 
from an article printed in the 
October number of High Points 
issued by the New York Board 
of Education will call to our 
minds many similar experiences 
with young nuisances who have 
become staunch friends. The 
author of the paper is Sheldon 
Fletcher, librarian of James 
Madison High School, Brooklyn. 


From the Roll Book of the 
Library Squad 

Annette and I were trying in 
vain to recall the boy’s name—the 
boy who persisted in pulling her 
curls when the library squad posed 
for its first picture. Finally I took 
out the old roll book. There he 
was—Sam Weinberg—in the spring 
term of our first year. Annette was a vamp. 
The boys were susceptible. Her flying curls 
and the toss of her head were provocative. 
It was hard to blame Sam, but after sever- 
al sly tweaks accompanied by indignant 
protests from Annette, and several false 
starts for the picture, discipline became 
necessary. Sam was sternly reprimanded. 
He would be put out of the group, dis- 
missed from the squad and, worst of ail, 
Annette would never speak to him again. 
Under such ominous threats Sam was 
properly humbled and order was restored. 
Annette with a Mona Lisa smile posed de- 
murely in the middle of the front row, the 
camera snapped and the occasion was over. 

With the roll book to stir our memories, 
Annette and I reminisced about the good old 
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No matter what situation confronted her, she 
handled it with audacity and perfect assur- 
ance. 

After Annette’s regretful good-byes, 
mingled with lavish promises of Danish puffs 
from the pastry shop, I hesitated a moment 
over the roll book. As I read the names—it 
was the old book, and full to the last page— 
I recalled faces and personalities. When I 
came upon “Bill Silverblatt,” a series of pic- 
tures, as on a movie screen, unrolled before 
me. 

There was the day when Bill planned his 
club program. Earnestly he ransacked all the 
encyclopedias, biographies and histories of 
literature in the library. Anxiously he 
wrestled with his problem—should the “In- 
tellectual Youth of Coney Island” discuss 
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“Man as a Machine,” or the “Philosophy of 
Tolstoi,” considering especially, in the latter 
case, the light which this philosophy might 
— upon Tolstoi’s estrangement from his 
wite. 

The second topic, more intriguing and ap- 
parently involving more research, was an- 
nounced as the ultimate choice. In _ spare 
moments, I had been hovering curiously and 
solicitously in the background, occasionally 
offering suggestions, or making impertinent 
inquiries. Overcome at the magnitude of the 
subject, I said, “Bill, do you think the club 
will do all this work you've laid out for 
them?” “Yes, Miss F——,” replied Bill, “I 
think they will.” “But suppose they shouldn't, 
what will you do then?” I persisted. “Miss 
F——.,” said Bill, abstractedly but firmly, “ii 
they don’t, I'll smack ’em in the jaw.” Where- 
upon I retired discreetly and quietly. 

For two years, Bill, by sheer force of will, 
held the “Intellectual Youth of Coney Island” 
together. Occasionally they sidestepped in 
frivolous ways, jazz and the like, but always 
they were reclaimed and driven on in paths 
as straight and as worth while as their leader 
could mark out for them. 

Other pictures show Bill as a chubby fresh- 
man, anxious to help, the first to volunteer, 
and again a tall senior, suave, courteous, and 
even more helpful. It was Bill’s proud boast, 
that of the four years between every one had 
meant service on the library squad. In all 
this time we had seen him thru number- 
less enthusiasms—Esperanto, Thomas Paine, 
an obscure Hindu poet, Omar Khayam, and 
Schopenhauer, to mention a few—besides 
many emotional and mental ups and downs. 

Occasionally there was a real shirker on the 
squad. In our first year, before we were 
wary, there was one boy who, when we were 
watching, used to start out very ostentatiously 
with a truck load of books for the shelves. 
The minute our attention was engaged else- 
where, he would park the full truck behind 
a convenient bulletin board and an obstruct- 
ing pillar, casually wheel an empty truck to 
the desk and retire complacently with The 
Three Musketeers or some other thriller. 

Often very sophisticated, the squad some- 
times fell for our simpler ideas. Once when 
they wanted a dance, we blarneyed them into 
an old-fashioned party instead. When the 
occasion arrived, they forgot their grown-up 
airs and entered with zest and much noise 
into peanut races and pinning the tail on the 
donkey. 


Just before Christmas I went to the boat 
to see friends off for a holiday in the West 
Indies. A bit lonely after saying good-bye, 
I walked back thru the covered way to 
the street, when somebody shouted, “Hello, 
Miss F——,” and there was one of our former 
boys as a Postal Telegraph messenger. He 
talked as long as I would keep him from 
his work. And the next week he came in 
to tell me more of his experiences—the inter- 
esting people at the docks, their funny tele- 
grams, and their excited, chattering friends 
who came to see them off. He knew the 
big captains by sight. He could talk for 
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hours on the comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent lines. Any time I went abroad, he 
could tell me just which boat to take. | 
listened entranced as long as he would talk 
and asked him to come again. 

And so with all the members of the squad, 
their points of view, their experiences, their 
reactions to out-of-school life and to schoo! 
life are all extremely interesting to us. As 
a sample of these reactions, let me repeat 
here this remark from a charming miss who 
had been reprimanded as she deserved: “Miss 
F——, you don’t know what we put up with 
from these teachers.” Entirely aside from the 
work they do (and we should find it hard 
to manage without them), we should want 
a squad, if only for the contact they provide 
with the student body and for our genuine 
pleasure in the human interest which they 
afford. 


News from Newark 


The School Department of the 
Newark Public Library is following 
Newark tradition in its forward looking 
planning and its tangible results. The 
following notices, because of the help 
they may give to school librarians every- 
where, deserve to be singled out for 
special mention this month. 


“EVERYLAND” 

“Everyland”, a reading list for young 
people on different countries, has been 
revised and is now available at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Single copies $.05 

500 copies $22.50 

1000 copies $35.00 


“Tue Liprary LETTER” 


The Newark Public Library, thru its 
school department, has issued for several 
years past a monthly bulletin, under the 
title “The Library Letter,” devoted to 
series of book lists based on the course 
of studies in the elementary schools. 


Because of the number of requests for 
“The Library Letter” and in order to 
further extend its usefulness, the 
Newark Library is now prepared to send 
this publication to out of town addresses 
at a charge of fifty cents for a year’s 
subscription of ten issues. 


The book lists appearing in “The Li- 
brary Letter” have already been much 
used and commented upon for their use- 
fulness in the classrooms. Previous 
issues have been devoted to Primitive 
Man, to Transportation, and to similar 
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subjects closely correlated to the work 
of the schools. 

Future issues will contain reading 
lists on the following subjects: “New 
Children’s Books of 1931”; “World 
Agriculture”; “Life and Customs in 
Other Lands”; and “Modern Literature 
in the High School.” 

Reprint arrangements of individual 
issues of “The Library Letter” are also 
offered by the Newark Library whereby 
a number of these lists can be printed 
bearing the imprint of the school or 
other agency ordering them. Arrange- 
ments of this sort have already been 
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the Board of Education and the High 
School Librarians. 

It is hoped that if this experiment is 
successful, the high school can concen- 
trate in their book buying on the more 
expensive reference books and materials 
to supplement the curriculum while the 
Public Library will keep students sup- 
plied with their recreational reading. 


Available from Miss Cowing 


Are you wondering about a program 
for a coming local school library meet- 
ing? Why not drop a postal to our 
secretary, Agnes Cowing, James Monroe 





LANAHAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ST. PETER’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
PITTSBURGH 


Readers naturally gravitate towards an open fireplace 


worked out with the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls in Boston. 

Requests for “The Library Letter” 
should be sent to Miss Beatrice Winser, 
Librarian, The Newark Public Library. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 


The Newark Public Library is trying 
an interesting experiment with six high 
school libraries this fall. Collections of 
recreational reading selected from the 
new American Library Association list 
have been placed in each school. 

Additions of new books suitable for 
high school reading will be suggested 
by the Head of the School Department 
in the Public Library, the Librarian of 


High School, New York City, asking 
her to send you copies of last year’s 
reports of the School Libraries Section 
Committees? These would form an ex- 
cellent basis for group discussion. School 
librarians who. did not attend A. L.A. 
in New Haven but are planning to go 
to New Orleans will gain thru these 
reports a greater understanding of what 
A. L.A. is trying to do for them. Miss 
Cowing reports a supply of some two 
hundred for distribution. When you 
write for them ask to have sent to you 
at the same time as many copies as you 
can use of “Books for Young People, 
1930,” which is also available in 
quantity. 
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Now Where Did I Read That? 
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Take the Corn Popper for Example 


By Charles Brockmann* 


HILE popping corn and circulat- 
ing books are about as unlike as 
any two activities that might be men- 
tioned, the following story published in 
the National Hardware Bulletin some 
years ago, offers some food for thought 
to librarians :— 
“I have been selling corn poppers for 26 
ro. but never sold many because I did not 
ow they could be used for anything but 
popping corn. Yesterday, I read that they can 
be used for washing raisins, currants and 
other small fruits; put the fruit in the popper, 
hold under the faucet and the water carries 
away the dust and stems while there is no 
ay - of crushing the fruit. Small pieces 
of bread can be toasted in a corn popper. 
When you have a number of eggs to be hard 
boiled put them in a corn popper, fasten the 
cover and lower into a kettle of boiling 
water. When done, lift out and put in cold 
water. When you want some thickened gravy 
and have no flour, put a small sack of oat 
flakes into a corn popper, shake the fine por- 
tion thru and use it. When potting plants, 
put the soil in an old popper and shake 
briskly. The stones will remain in the popper 
and you have screened soil for your plants. 
We learn every day by reading.” 


Since such a large percentage of the 
work of average libraries is concentrated 
upon the circulating of fiction, it would 
seem that most people and possibly some 
librarians think of libraries as existing 
only for this purpose. Without mini- 
mizing the importance of this worthy 
aspect of library work, we pause to in- 
quire if it might not be well at this time 
to emphasize other uses of the library 
of which there are many more than there 
will ever be for corn poppers, even in 
the imagination of a harrassed hard- 
ware dealer. 

An opportunity for doing this seems 
to arise from the effects of the present 
economic situation upon libraries. Na- 
tionwide reports disclose that exist- 
ing conditions have placed new and more 
exacting responsibilities upon libraries of 
all kinds. At the same time, few if any 
libraries have had increases in revenue 
to meet these requirements and many 
have had actual decreases in their 
appropriations. 


Under such circumstances libraries, 
like individuals, obviously have no other 
course open than to do the best they 
can with what they have. By comparing 
the records of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany with the latest census we find that 
practically every library reported by the 
government has received one or more 
periodical indexes for many years. From 
this fact the rather conclusive deduction 
may be made that all libraries are well 
supplied with old and new periodicals. 

With the idea of pointing out to 
patrons a form of library service with 
which many of them are unfamiliar and 
of such a nature that it may be rendered 
by the use of present material and tools 
The H. W. Wilson Company has ar- 
ranged to use the series of advertise- 
ments shown on the opposite page. 
Their use is an application of the funda- 
mental advertising principle that “in- 
formation about goods is a necessary 
part of their utility to the consumer.” 
These advertisements are to appear at 
intervals for the next few months in 
the following and possibly other maga- 
zines :— 

Parents’ Magazine 
Child Welfare Magazine 
Creative Art 
Nature Magazine 
New Republic 
Survey Graphic 
Nation 
Journal of Education 
Journal of Business Education 
Personnel Journal 
American Ceramic Society Journal 
Junior College Journal 
emicals 
The Instructor 
Hygeia 
The Bookman 
School and Society 
Christian Century 


As an extension or elaboration of this 
program will largely depend upon the 
wishes of librarians, their suggestions 
and comments, or the reports of patron 
reaction, will be welcomed. 


2 Advertising Manager, The H. W. Wilson Company. 
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A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 














BOOKS FOR ALL, THRU COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The A.L.A. exhibit at the American Farm Bureau Federation Exposition, 
Chicago, December 7-9 


Book Service to Farms 


“Books for all, thru county libraries”’ 
was the theme of the exhibit of the 
American Library Association Library 
Extension Board at the American Farm 
Bureau Federation Exposition, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, December 7-9. A book 
auto model, like the bookmobiles in 
actual use in many county library sys- 
tems, was the central feature of the ex- 
hibit and was shown bringing books to 
rural people in a rural setting. 

Another important feature of the ex- 
hibit was a motion picture showing the 
many ways in which county libraries 
serve their patrons. The film used was 
made by the Public Library Commission 


+ Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. 


of New Jersey, one of the outstanding 
states in the development of county li 
brary service. 

Farm Bureau leaders are becoming 
more and more interested in the county 
library as a system of book distribution, 
reaching people in every corner of the 
county. Its value has been proved in 
over two hundred counties in the United 
States. It is free to individuals as it is 
supported from county funds. Books 
are distributed thru collections in all 
rural schools, in crossroads stores and 
other convenient centers; thru branch 
libraries, with reading rooms, in towns 
and villages; by mail service on all 
rural routes. Often a book auto, a li- 


These 


“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Witsow Butietin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association. 
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brary on wheels, makes regular trips to 
various parts of the county. 

The American Library Association 
believes that rural leaders may well 
study the county library plan and be 
ready to establish this service when 
economic conditions improve. 


A Children’s Radio Hour 


Some time ago the Council of the 
American Library Association author- 
ized the appointment of the Committee 
on Library Radio Broadcasting “to 
study broadcasting by libraries and 
other similar agencies.” 

Attention has been given primarily to 
broadcasting by individual libraries; to 
what the libraries are doing in this field, 
to the limitations and possibilities of li- 
brary broadcasts, and to the library im- 
plications of important programs broad- 
cast by other agencies. 


Such aspects of broadcasting will pre- 
sumably continue to deserve investiga- 
tion and study by this Committee. There 
is, however, a particular aspect of the 
subject which for certain reasons seems 
worthy of attention at this time. That 
is, a nation-wide broadcast of a special 
children’s hour directed by the Associa- 
tion. 


The National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education thru its Committee 
on Library Cooperation, has recom- 
mended that ways and means be found 
to broadcast on nation-wide hookups a 
series of programs for children. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Radio Broadcasting is composed of the 
following members: L. L. Dickerson, 
chairman, Judson T. Jennings, Forrest 
B. Spaulding, Emma Lee, chairman of 
the Section for Library Work with 
Children, Mary Gould Davis, immediate 
past chairman of the Section, Della 
McGregor, chairman of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children, and 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in Chil- 
dren’s Literature, American Library 
Association. Without disregarding other 
studies and projects it has been recom- 
mended by this A. L. A. Committee, that 
the American Library Association, in 
cooperation with the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, en- 
deavor to have broadcast a special chil- 
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dren’s hour. This recommendation has 
received the approval of the A. L. A. 
Executive Board. 

Utilization of the radio as a means 
of furthering all that library work with 
children represents has _ possibilities 
which can hardly be ignored. Entering 
a vast number of homes as the radio 
does, daily catching and holding the in- 
terest of children at the most impres- 
sionable age, it must have an effect on 
the development of taste and habits and 
on the emotional life of the child. In 
fact, eventually it must affect for good 
or ill child life in many of its most im- 
portant aspects. The best thought of 
those who are skilled in the technique 
of broadcasting, of children’s librarians, 
of child psychologists, and of those or- 
ganizations and institutions that are 
engaged in progressive work in child 
study and welfare should be applied to 
a children’s radio program. 

There is a fair prospect that net- 
work facilities on a national basis may 
be made available for daily broadcasting 
if the American Library Association 
presents a worthwhile and workable 
children’s hour project. 


Better Library Equipment 

The new A. L. A. Committee on Li- 
brary Equipment and Appliances is of 
the opinion that library time may be 
saved, our public may be better served 
and the strength of our library workers 
may be better used if we have good 
tools. It believes that library salaries 
could be better if economic details of 
library work could be efficiently planned. 
Members of the American Library As- 
sociation are requested to send to the 
chairman of the committee, Orlando C. 
Davis, Public Library, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, information regarding new 
pieces of equipment which have been 
devised for use in their libraries and 
definite requests for the development of 
new equipment and devices which the 
members of the Association believe 
would be valuable to libraries. The com- 
mittee prefers to depend upon the active 
responses to this news item regarding 
its desires rather than to send out a 
questionnaire at this time. The com- 
mittee looks forward to the cooperation 
of a large group of A. L. A. members. 
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A CALL to Cooperative Book Service 

is the heading of a bulletin from 
the President of the American Library 
Association. Specific suggestions for li- 
brarians in the present economic emer- 
gency were made last month in our 
leading article, reprints of which are 
obtainable from A.L.A. headquarters. 
May we add the perhaps needless sug- 
gestion that librarians should not only 
encourage the distribution of timely 
books of practical value, such as those 
already recommended in these pages, 
but also familiarize themselves with 
their contents? Sympathetic understand- 
ing is quite as important as the most 
incandescent  will-to-cooperate. Miss 
Rathbone’s letter reads: 


The times present a challenge to all libra- 
rians, booksellers and publishers to make 
books contribute to the understanding and 
solution of the problems of the depression. 
Realizing this, a meeting of representatives 
of the three national organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, the 
American Booksellers Association, and the 
American Library Association was called by 
the President of the last at Forest Hills on 
November 27th. Preliminary to this meeting, 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and the president of the 
American Library Association conferred with 
representatives of the Gifford Committee in 
Washington, the result of which was a letter 
from Mr. Gifford commending and encourag- 
ing the efforts of the three organizations to 
promote the distribution and reading of books 
on economic subjects and on vocational re- 
education. 


At the conference at Forest Hills it was 
agreed that the three associations would un- 
dertake to work independently but coopera- 
tively to stimulate the widest possible interest 
in reading about all aspects of the present 
situation, and it was decided to take the week 
of January 17th in which to focus attention 
upon books on these subjects. 


Libraries can demonstrate their practical 
usefulness at this time by using every means 
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A CROWDED INTERIOR 
Looking towards the Fiction Alcove in the 
Boyden Public Library at Foxboro, Mass. 
The floor space is so crowded that the 


ends of some reading tables are used for 
book-display. 


to bring to their readers’ attention books on 
business crises, on unemployment, in finance, 
on the historical background, on present 
trends, and on the future outlook, and they 
can co-operate with local bookstores in help- 
ing to arouse and direct public interest along 
these lines. 

Specific suggestions will appear in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, the Library Journal, the 
Wrtson Buttetin, the Publishers’ Weekly, 
and the Retail Bookseller. Every librarian 
can help, I know you will do your share. 

[Signed] JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 

President 


Ida F. Carpenter, the librarian of the 
Boyden Library, Foxboro, Mass., be- 
lieves that there is no other building of 
its kind serving as a public library. This 
Civil War Memorial is set in the midst 
of an old Revolutionary burying ground 
directly in the center of the town. The 
windows are of stained glass. In this 
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A HOUSE OF BOOKS AMONG THE DEAD 





somewhat sombre setting, a veritable 
memento mori, the “quick,” working 
with about 7000 volumes, circulate about 
25,000 books and magazines a year. 
“And we have to be quick!” writes Miss 
Carpenter. “The Readers’ Guide in- 
creases speed; and the Witson BULLE- 
TIN keeps us from becoming a ‘dead 
one.’ ” 


A graphic account of the library’s 
place in the community sun appears in 
A Trustees’ Organ (November 1931), 
a decidedly interesting publication of the 
Montclair (N.J.) Free Public Library. 
Lathrop Anderson, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Newark Free 
Public Library, writes: 


Men and women seeking a diversion from 
the present unsatisfactory conditions of their 
lives may find it in all libraries. The majority 
of men coming to the library, during the day- 
time at least, are not seeking entertainment. 
They are hard at work. They are turning 
their enforced idleness to profit by studying 
up the details of their trade or “business in 
order to be ready when better times arrive, 
hoping to be able thereby to step into jobs as 
good as they left or perhaps into higher posi- 
tions. When the whistle blows again, they 
are determined to be better prepared to handle 


In a garden of tombstones this one-room Civil War Monument functions efficiently 
as the public library of Foxboro. 


their jobs more intelligently or to move up 
to higher ones... 


The woman who comes in asking for ad- 
dresses of boarding places for her children 
is planning to go back to work and is trying 
to arrange her home problem as well as possi- 
ble in the emergency. 

The man who is trying to sell more of his 
product is copying down lists of prospects 
from the various city directories. 

In times like these, industries are even more 
determined not to lose money on their by- 
products. One restaurant finds that it has a 
large quantity of oyster and clam shells. If 
the restaurant owners knew where to sell 
them, they could cash in on their waste 
products. . . 

The foreigner copying assiduously over at 
another table is anxious for a new market 
for his mica and talc. He has been delighted 
to find in studying the Bureau of Mines pub- 
lications that he can get a higher price for 
his mineral than he has been charging. Now 
he is copying down names and addresses of. 
firms where mica is wanted and he proposes 
to get in touch with these people. 

A young man who had been a familiar 
library figure for a couple of weeks came in 
the other day with a new light of hope in 
his eyes and walked up to one librarian and 
said, “I think I’ve got a job. It’s only a night 
watchman at an industrial plant, but I'll take 
anything I can get. And say, will you help 
me fill out this application blank? I’m that 
excited and it must be filled in correctly or 
maybe they won’t take me on.” 
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BUCCANEERS, BANDITS, ADVENTURERS, AND CUT-THROATS 
at St. Xavier Academy, Latrobe, Pa. 


The librarian made sure that a grammati- 
cally correct application blank was filled in, 
altho the young man’s hand was trembling 
with excitement as he answered the questions. 
When he had finished, the librarian felt there 
was still something to be done before the 
young man got the job. She filled him with 
encouragement and self confidence. She told 
him she knew that he would get the job. 
The next afternoon he came back grinning 
broadly. “I got the job,” he announced. “I’m 
just going on. And I brought you a present, 
because I never would have landed it but 
for you. If it wasn’t for you I might be 
selling them this winter.” And he brought 
out of his pocket an unemployed apple. 


There was so much interest at St. 
Xavier’s Academy, Latrobe, Pa., in a 
performance of Book Revue, by Maude 
S. Beagle (The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany), that Sister M. Hieronyme, the 
librarian, had to add characters to this 
library pageant in order to give all the 
little people a chance to perform. The 
costumes were quite fantastic. 

Other Sisters of Mercy who are ac- 
tive in Catholic school library work in 
Pennsylvania are Sister M. Catherine, 
St. Peter’s School, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, (see library picture on page 363) 
and Sister M. Gertrude, Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh. 


The same number of A Trustees’ 
Organ contains a considered article on 


“The Spirit of the 1932 Library 
Budget,” which has been reprinted in 
the Library Journal for December 1. 


Among the timely pamphiets that 
have come to our notice this month are 
the following: 


THe MINNESOTA UNEMPLOYMENT RESEARCH 
Proyect. Russell A. Stevenson. Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. Pa. 

The first of a series of forty to fifty 
reports to be issued by the Minnesota 
Stabilization Research Institute. Reviews 
the objectives of the entire project. 

InpEX OF Economic Reports. Policyholders 
Service Bureau. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. New York. Pa. Gratis. 

This classified compilation, revised as 
of October 1, 1931, lists the titles of 
approximately 500 reports and articles on 
problems of business management. 

Tue TraIneD WOMAN AND THE ECONOMIC 
Crisis. American Woman's Association 
353 West 57 St. New York. Pa. $1.00. 

An exhaustive study of employment 
and unemployment among a selected 
group of business and professional women 


in New York City. 


During the vacation months, as we 
have previously reported, the Newark 
Free Public Library conducted in its 
children’s reading rooms a reading plan 
intended to stimulate reading and to 
obtain from the children an expression 
of opinion as to their favorite books. 
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The Library was particularly interested 
in discovering whether Dr. Doolittle 
and the Trumpeter of Krakow were 
supplanting Robin Hood and the Water 
Babies in the affections of the young 
readers. The answer is No. The Newark 
children prefer the following books to 
all others: 

Tom Sawyer 

Sara Crewe 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 

Treasure Island 

Merrylips 

English children also seem to warm 
to the older books, for the most part. A 
recent book popularity contest in Eng- 
land demonstrated that the boys’ favor- 
ites were: 
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of book bindings,” writes Elizabeth 
Lucile Palmer, librarian at Attleboro, 
Mass., in a letter on which we’d hasten 
to put the stamp of our approval, if we 
hadn’t misplaced it along with most of 
our other editorial helps, self helps, and 
accessories. (Which reminds us: Are 
you planning to contribute to our new 
“Short Cuts” Department?) “Isn't it 
possible,” continues Miss Palmer, un- 
mindful of our rude digression, “that 
emphasis on durability had made us a 
bit undiscriminating as to the appearance 
of the book? I recently was somewhat 
startled to learn that I alone of (appar- 
ently) every librarian from Dakota to 
the Atlantic, was the only person who 








OVER THE HARLEM RIVER 
Glancing over the serried rows of elevated cars and the 


A view from the downtown side. 


turbid water of the Harlem, or else traversing at the right the narrow drawbridge, which, 
swinging open on occasion, permits a noisy little tug to pass, we arrive, beyond the opposite 
shore, at the central tall building with the lighthouse on the roof—The H. W. Wilson 


Company, of course. 


We occupy not only this new eight-story structure, but also, abutting 


on the left, the five-story brick building and the low two-story building, where a million 
periodicals are stored. This group of three buildings might serve as a staircase for a 
giant. As far as we know, however, no N. Y. Giant has come over the river from the 


Polo Grounds (from which this picture was taken) to make the ascent. 


The circular 


structure on the right is the Yankee Stadium. Here we are in the baseball center 

of the world, so close that in the summertime the cheering floats over our desks 

and books, and all of us are too busy making reference works ever to see a game! 
O bibliographers, carpe diem! 


Robinson Crusoe 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
King Solomon’s Mines 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Treasure Island 

while the girls voted for: 
Little Women 
Good Wives 
Helen’s Babies 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Daddy Long Legs 


“There has been considerable agitation 
in regard to the increase of durability 


felt that good taste in cover design 
should not be sacrificed to durability. 
A certain firm has recently been experi- 
menting with resewed, or rather rebound 
books. The bindings are assuredly 
strong and at the same time flexible. 
There is no doubt that Johnnie can use 
these books as a doughty weapon in 
cases of personal combat, and in addi- 
tion can use them as an excellent sub- 
stitute for a sled,—and the books will 
not suffer in the least. 
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“After all, why should the cover of a 
book be of the same material as the 
upholstery in an automobile? Doesn't 
the principle of suitability for use have 
any weight in determining what mate- 
rials shall be used for book covers? A 
publisher spends time, effort and much 
money in planning and designing a book. 
Why should our passion for durability 
permit us to enthuse over beautifully 
made books tricked out in bindings that 
are a travesty of the principles of good 
taste and careful design that have gone 
into the original sheets. Surely a bind- 
ing need not be ugly and clumsy to be 
strong. 

“The horrible example recently shown 
has been produced solely to please libra- 
rians. Aren’t we getting a bit careless 
when our standards apply only to the 
insides and not the backs of books?” 


‘Do you know whether any librarians 
have successfully solved the problem of 
arranging their large picture books for 
the younger children so that they can 
be readily examined and replaced with- 
out a continuous upheaval on _ the 
shelves?” inquires Mildred A. Stember, 
librarian of The Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum of the City of New York. 


A solution to that problem would be 
an ideal contribution to our aforemen- 
tioned “Short Cuts” Department. Let us 
hear from a good number of you on this 


point. 


The F. W. Faxon Company, Sub- 
scription Agency of Boston, has recently 
issued a very useful booklet, Librarians’ 
Guide to American Periodicals. It tells 
at a glance, those things a librarian often 
wants to know about American maga- 
zines:— In which of the eleven general 
periodical indexes a given magazine is 
included; how often published, and 
when the volumes begin; how the title- 
page and index is issued, whether loose 
or bound in, or if not published at all; 
what volumes are current in 1931. Over 
one thousand magazines are thus tabu- 
lated. 

In addition, the Guide contains the 
subscription prices of over four thou- 
sand periodicals and Society Transac- 
tions. Available gratis. 
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We never expected to find a librarian 
who would encourage us in our editor- 
ial distaste for the library (“lower 
case”) style of printing book titles. But 
here’s a blessed little missive from the 
Office of Librarian, Teachers College, 
Columbia University : 


I agree with you wholeheartedly in your 
use of capitals in book titles, particularly in 
lists intended for public perusal. We capital- 
ize book titles in all publicity here, because 
the cataloging practice looks queer to the 
general reader—we limit the latter to use 
within our own four walls. 


Ausry Lee Hitt 


After deep and solemn consideration 
of this grave problem, we have arrived 
at the decision that WE AGREE 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY WITH ANY 
ONE WHO AGREES WITH US 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY. (That’s called 
“capping the climax.”) 


An ebullient librarian, who seems even 

more devoted to “caps” than we, writes 
in a sort of Biblical Hemingway : 
Why do you publish such Junk as is on 
p.279 of December Bulletin (“The Card 
Catalog Bogy,” by Ruth Miller). The veriest 
junk. Of course it is Funny, and terribly 
true, but the reflection is upon the Guy who 
wants to read up on Psychology but does not 
know the alphabetical difference between 
“Pol” and “Psy.” It is Funny, tho. 


Well, It is Funny, tho. 


A large illustrated display poster of 
“Famous Flights” is available gratis 
from the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
27 West 57th Street, New York. It pro- 
vides a complete pictorial representation 
of the high points in the history of mod- 
ern aviation, from Orville Wright’s first 
official flight at Dayton on September 
26, 1905, to the flight of the Do-X. You 
will want this. 


Mrs. Jeannette P. Beck, librarian of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
Columbus, Ohio, is anxious to start 
some kind of book contest for children 
from Grades 4 to 6, and would like to 
have us publish some suggestions. We'll 
be glad to, if some of you ingenious 
librarians will oblige. 
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SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT 


A TENTATIVE list of nearly 250 song 

collections which have proved useful in 
music libraries has been sent to a number 
of libraries thruout the United States, with 
a request to check the most desirable titles 
for the Sonc Inpex Supplement. In some 
ways, the results of the votes have been a 
little surprising. Altho several librarians had 
requested the editor of the Sonc INDEX to in- 
clude more older collections in the supplement, 
the votes were almost entirely against these 
older volumes, and especially against out of 
print books. 


Also, in the five years since the publication 
of the Sonc INDEx users of the music libraries 
have shown less interest in art songs and form- 
al concert songs, and more in the old songs 
and folk-songs of our own country. One 
music librarian said, “We should like to have 
the American side of the INpEex developed a 
good deal. With the extraordinary revival 
of interest in old American folk songs, Indian 
and negro songs within the last four or five 
years, countless books have sprung up.” 


It is these compilations of American songs 
that have received the highest votes for in- 
clusion in the Sonc InpEx Supplement. The 
twelve titles which have the heaviest vote com- 
prise six general American collections, two 
books of negro spirituals, one of Christmas 
carols, and three volumes of familiar songs, 
predominantly American. Compare this selec- 
tion with the twelve favorite titles in the Sonc 
INDEX, 1926: six collections of national and 
folk songs of all nations, one of English songs, 
one of Shakespeare songs, and four volumes 
of familiar songs. The title receiving the most 
votes in 1925 was Bantock’s One hundred songs 
of England. 
This year, the favorite title is Sandburg’s 
American songbag in which one can find ex- 
amples of every type of American song, from 
the modified English and Scottish ballads of 
the mountain whites to negro blues, cowboy 
songs, and the Mexican songs of the south- 
west. 
The first twelve collections selected for in- 
dexing in the Sonc InpEx Supplement are as 
follows, in order of popularity with the music 
librarians : 
SANDBURG, CARL, comp. American songbag. 
1927 Harcourt popular ed cl $3.50 

Oxrorp Book Or Carots, ed. by Percy Dear- 
mer, R. V. Williams and Martin Shaw. 
1928 Oxford cl $2.50 


Dotpu, E. A., comp. “Sound off!” soldier 
songs from Yankee Doodle to Parley 
Voo. 1929 Farrar cl $7.50 

SpaETH, Sicmunp. Read ’em and weep. 
1926 Doubleday cl $4 

Jounson, J. W., ed. Second book of negro 


spirituals. 1926 Viking cl $3.50 
Getter, J. J. Famous songs and their 
stories. 1931 Macaulay cl $2.50 


Twice 55 plus community songs: the new 
brown book. 1929 Birchard complete ed 
cl $1.50 

Twice 55 community songs: the new green 
book. Birchard complete ed cl $2 

Blue book of favorite songs; the Golden 
book of favorite songs and the Gray book 
of favorite songs; combined with a supple- 


ment. 1928 Hall & McCreary cl 75c 
Wier, A. E., comp. Songs of the sunny 
South. (Whole world music ser.) 1920 


Appleton cl $1.25 
FisHer, W. A., ed. Seventy negro spirituals. 
(Musicians lib.) 1926 Ditson cl $3.50 
Howarp, J. T. Program of early and mid- . 
nineteenth century American songs. 1931 
J. Fischer $1.25 
The work of indexing, comparing copies and 
translations of songs and verifying names of: 
composers and authors is going steadily ahead, 
and the completed supplement will probably 
be available some time in 1932. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


The following books suggested for inclusion 
in the Essay ANp GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
will be analyzed for Part 4 of the INDEx to be 
published July 1932: 

Apams, J. T. Tempo of modern life. 

Boni 


Ets, S. M. Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and 


1931 


others. 1931 Smith, R.R. 

GiLpert, A. Over famous thresholds. 1931 
Century 

Hucues, E. Famous stars of filmdom 
(women). 1931 Page 

Pounp, A. Native stock; the rise of the 
American spirit seen in six lives. 1931 
Macmillan 

Reprtier, A. Times and tendencies. 1931 
Houghton 

Ryan, J. A. Questions of the day. 1931 
Stratford 

WitttaMs, B. C. ed. Book of essays. 1931 


Heath 
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BOOK REVIEW DIGEST DEPARTMENT 
A pleasant corner on the sixth floor of the Wilson building. These lucky people get paid 
for reading all the new books and reviews! They are responsible for the descriptive 
notes and the selection of review quotations that indicate the nature of each 


book. and the reception given to it by the reviewers. 


Marion A. 


Knight, the Editor, is seated at her desk in the right center; 
standing behind her is Mertice M. James, Managing Editor. 


LIST OF SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


It is only within recent years that those 
interested in foreign affairs have come to 
realize the enormous importance of the offi- 
cial publications of the various governments. 
With ever increasing government subsidy and 
supervision of every kind: of activity, from 
railroads to zoological studies, the amount of 
authoritative information put out by minis- 
tries and bureaus has rapidly multiplied. 

We have been handicapped by a total lack 
of information about these source materials. 
Governments seldom issue lists of their pub- 
lications; they are apt to print small editions 
and to let their own files become depleted. 
As a result, only scattered and broken files 
of foreign serials are to be found even in 
large libraries. 

What we have chiefly needed is a guide 
book, a Baedeker for the hitherto unchartered 
territory of foreign official serials. 

This need is now supplied by the List or 
SERIAL PuBLICATIONS OF ForEIGN GOovVERN- 
MENTS which not only provides a list of gov- 


ernment serial publications but shows where 
they may be found. 

The following fields are covered in most 
of the government serials listed: 


agriculture labor 
astronom libraries & museums 
army and navy (official) 
banking legislative reports 
charities and correc- official gazettes 
tions patents 
coast survey and post office 
marine public health 
colonies public works 
commerce, foreign & railroads 
domestic schools 
foreign affairs standards and statis 
geology and mines tics 
istory telegraph and tele 
insurance phone 
justice 


In addition to this presentation of titles, the 
List will include the holdings of 75 large 
libraries of the United States and Canada 
which specialize in documents. 

The volume—a book of about 700 pages,- 
is uniform with the Union List or Seriacs 
It is arranged alphabetically according to 
countries. 

(Continued on last page) 
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THE Home GARDEN 


Nearly every library (we should sup- 
pose) has an extensive clientele inter- 
ested in flowers and plants. The plant- 
lover may have a patch of ground by 
the side of the house, or a sun-porch, or 
at least a window sill. 

It will certainly be a flagrant derelic- 
tion in duty if the library fails to pro- 
vide for these persons a copy or copies 
of The Cactus and Its Home by Forrest 
Shreve of the Desert Laboratory. It’s 
the sort of book the gardener takes to 
his (or her) heart. Many cactus- 
fanciers are already spread over the 
land. And many a household not now 


so enriched can quite easily become a 
home for a collection, large or small. 
They are fascinating plants what with 
their uniqueness, their night-blooming 
habit, the beauty and brilliance of their 
blooms. Dr. Shreve herein tells what 
the cactus is, how it is built, what it is 
called, where it is found, how to culti- 
vate it, indoors or out, and presents a 
chapter on its native habitat in the desert. 
f course the Southwest is the home 
of the most numerous varieties, but 
nearly every state in the union has at 
least one native variety. The book is 
profusely illustrated. It is priced at 
$3.00. Published December 1931. 


DETECTIVE STORIES FROM REAL LIFE 


He lived for a dozen years in an attic, 
carrying on meanwhile a clandestine 
love-affair. He may or may not have 
shot and killed his sweetheart’s husband. 
He confessed to it, but the confession 
did not ring true. Finally he was tried, 
convicted, and by the verdict set free. 
Then he was offered a small fortune to 
exploit his experiences—and refused. 
This was the “Ghost of the Garret” one 
of the three weird personalities dissected 
at length in E. H. Williams’s The Insan- 
ity Prea. 


The insanity plea is often invoked and 
usually misunderstood by the public. 
Dr. Williams unfolds its rationale—how 
and when it is legitimately used; how 
the alienist goes about the business of 
determining when a man is insane and 
when he is malingering. The discussion 
is pointed with, indeed revolves around, 
actual scenes and episodes from the 
court room. Dr. Williams is an alienist 
of long experience and in presenting this 
study of the insanity plea has the advan- 
tage of knowing what he is talking about. 
($2.00) Published December 1931. 


PAINLESS EDUCATION 


It’s a frightful commentary on human 
society that one must speak of making 
education painless, as though it were 
dentistry. But so it is. The public li- 
brary owes its existence to the fact that 
education has to be made painless. But 
since that is one of the functions of the 
library (even though the librarian is 
keener about it than the public in gen- 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


eral) then truly informative and educa- 
tional pills, small, with plenty of sugar- 
coating and flavor, ought to find favor. 

We commend a new series of dollar 
books, published in collaboration with 
the Century of Progress Exposition, as 
filling the recipe. One is already out 
(Nov. 1931)—The Queen of the Sci- 
ences, telling of the progress of mathe- 
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matics during the last hundred years, by 
E. T. Bell. Two more are scheduled for 
publication in January—The Universe 
Unfolding by R. H. Baker which brings 
astronomy down to date for the casual 
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reader, and Man and Microbes by Stan- 
hope Bayne-Jones which tells the story 
of the rise and amazing accomplishment 
of bacteriology. 


Dip You Get Your Copy or “SArRTON’’?P 


Maybe you think this is “just adver- 
tising” but it’s a tip. Two volumes of 
Sarton’s colossal Introduction to the His- 
tory of Science have been published— 
one in November. Publication of this 
quite uparalleled reference and source- 
book on the development of science, 
philosophy and civilization was only pos- 
sible by reason of subvention by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. A 


costly work, therefore, the reprinting of 
which is remote in the extreme. And it 
is a necessity for every library. The 
number to be had is limited—the num- 
ber of Volume I, extremely limited. The 
library which does not supply itself now 
will be seeking to do so in a few years 
and paying a premium, or (more likely) 
being denppoined. Need more be said? 
Volume I, $10.00. Volume II, $12.00. 


Don’t OverLookK THESE “JusT-OUTS” 


A Thousand Marriages by R. L. Dick- 
inson and Lura Beam. A study of sex 
adjustment in marriage, of fundamental 
interest to sociologist, psychologist, medi- 
cal man, student of human affairs, and 
any whose work makes him a family ad- 


viser. ($5.00) Published October 1931. 

The Riddle of Migration by William 
Rowan. An inquiry into the most strik- 
ing and puzzling phenomenon in bird be- 


havior, non-technically written. $2.00. 
Published October 1931. 


“ON PRESS AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED” 


Electrical Phenomena in Gases. By 
Karl K. Darrow, Bell Telephone Re- 
search Laboratories. A technical book 
for chemist, electrochemist; physicist, 
etc., and a highly important contribution 
to a subject of wide timely interest and 
on which there is little (aside from peri- 
odical articles on various phases) in 
print in the English language. Scheduled 
for January 1. $8.00. 

Sun Yat-sen vs. Communism. By 
Maurice William. A book of profound 
significance for all students of present- 


day world affairs. Dr. Sun, though dead, 
is still the prophet of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government and its guiding 
spirit. His views with respect to com- 
munism (or at least the expression of 
them) underwent great change during 
the closing months of his life. He had 
seemed to be Marxian. He made a great 
shift against Marxism. And it is this 
prophet whose gospel is the guiding light 
in China today. Dr. William’s book 
throws a new and startling light upon 
the ticklish situation in China. Scheduled 
for January 1. $5.00. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 











STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 





A Selected List of Best Books—JANuaAry 1932 





kes Stanparp CaTaLoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 





three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusric Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 


DiIGEsrt. 


Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the STanparp CaTALoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs. Occasionally a book inchided here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue] 





200 Religion 


JONES, RUFUS MATTHEW. Pathways to the 
reality of God. 253p $2 (10s) Macmillan 


231 God 31-28024 


In these chapters Dr Jones considers faith, 
mystical experience, the testimony of evolution 
and of history, revelation, prayer, and other 
pathways to an understanding of the reality of 


Booklist 28:90 N ‘31 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 26 '31 520w 
“There is vastly more spiritual vitality in the 
eleven pathways to religious certainty that are 
marked out by Dr. Jones than in the ontologi- 
eal. cosmological and teleological proofs for God. 
. . This is not only a book for theologians and 
scholars, although it is the result of thoroughly 
competent scholarship. It is a book that is 
brimming full of ‘preaching values.’ These 
values lie quite as much in the inspiration and 
food for the inner life of the preacher as in 
fruitful ideas and stimulating treatment of this 
age-old theme.’ J. 8. i ogy 
+ Christian Century 48:1243 O 7 '31 750w 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. Growth of the idea 
of God. 237p $2.50 Macmillan 


231 God 31-19209 
The substance of this\volume was given as a 
series of lectures before the Ohio State Uni- 


versity in 1930. The author shows how the 
idea of God has developed in Western civili- 
zation from primitive times to the present, 
under the Hebrews, the Romans, and medieval 
theologians and churchmen. 
Booklist 28:9 S ‘31 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 22 '31 550w 

“Dean Mathews’ sententious style is at its 
best in this volume. Those who read ‘The 
Atonement and the Social Process’ will need 
no urging to read this. Those who did not 
had better get them both and read them as 
the first two volumes in a fresh treatment of 
the great doctrines of religion and of the place 
of religion in the life of man.’”’ W. BE. Garri- 


son 
+ Christian Century 48:903 Jl 8 '31 800w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ag 7 ‘31 


300 Social Sciences 


CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM HENRY. Soviet 
planned economic order. 258p $2.50 World 
peace foundation 

330.947 Russia—Economic policy—Five-year 
plan (1928-1932) 

A study of the Five-year plan at the end of 

its second year, reviewing its origin and back- 

ground, its execution, its effect on agriculture, 


and the results and prospects. The author has 
been a resident of Russia for eleven years, nine 
of them as a special correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor. His work is based 
upon information from Soviet books, magazines 
and newspapers, upon personal observation of 
living and working conditions, and upon con- 
versations with viet officials and experts. 
Appendices contain translations of relevarit 
documents. Index. 
Booklist 28:10 S °31 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 8 °31 650w 
+ New Repub 68:108 S 9 °31 250w 
‘“‘*The Soviet Planned Economic Order’ is an 

admirable contribution to the understanding of 
@ muddled and ey, controversial subject and 
a fine antidote to the hysteria which it has 
aroused.”’ I. D. Levine 

+ N Y Evening Post p9 Ag 29 °31 580w 


500 Natural Science 


DIETZ, DAVID. Story of science. 387p $3.50 
Sears 


500 Science 31-14760 


A po ular presentation of modern scientific 
knowledge. Part one deals with astronomy; 
part two with the story of the earth; part three 
with the story of the atom; and part four with 
the story of life in animals, plants and man. 
Author is lecturer in general science at West- 
ern Reserve University. Bibliography and In- 


dex. 
Booklist 28:14 S ‘31 


“The intelligent reader will find [this book] 
fascinating. Its only ineptitude is the title, for 
the book neither is a story nor does it cover 
more than a fraction of science. Its claim to 
distinction lies in its happy and informal digni- 
ty. It constitutes in effects four mastering lec- 
tures surveying as many fields of knowledge.”’ 

Wendt 
+ Books p4 Je 21 '31 380w 


R of Rs 84:14 Jl '31 80w 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Strange animals I 
have known. 3875p il $3.50 Brewer 
591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior. New 
York. Zoological park 31-28016 
Dr Ditmars is curator of reptiles and mam- 
mals in New York Zoological k. “For over 
@ quarter of a century,” he says, “it has been 
my task to capture, transport, feed, nurse, 
soothe, fight, guard and ole various speci- 
mens of the animal kingdom. I have been on 
intimate terms with snakes, bears, apes, mon- 
keys, elephants, jagulars, tigers, buffaloes, 
giraffes, deer, kudus, hippos, wild horses, ki- 
angs, rhinos, lions, cougars, leopards, kanga- 
roos, beasts of almost every sort and many 
other species.’"’ His book contains many fas- 
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DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE—Continued 
cinating stories of his experiences at home and 
abroad. Illustrated with photographs. 
Booklist 28:94 N ‘31 
“Furnishes as exciting an evening of reading 
as has been offered in a long time. It is not a 
retentious volume, but rich in lore that will 
fascinating to readers interested in natural 
history. . . Dr. Ditmars’ sense of humor aug- 
ments, in no small degree, the engaging quali- 
ties of his book."’ 
+ Books pl4 S 27 ‘31 380w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 9 °31 450w 
+N Y Times p4 S 20 '31 1050w 
+ Outlook 159:186 O 7 '31 100w 


600 Useful Arts 


DOUGHERTY, THOMAS FRANCIS, and 
KEARNEY, PAUL WILLIAM. Fire; foreword 
by W. E. Mallalieu. 245p il $3.50 Putnam 

614.84 Fires. Fire prevention 

Thomas F. Dougherty is assistant chief of 

the New York fire department. In addition to 

many interesting anecdotes of fire-fighting. he 

writes authoritatively of causes and prevention 

of fires, of methods of fighting, of fire-proof 
buildings, etc. 

+ N Y Times pl0 Ap 5 ‘31 500w 
Sat R of Lit 7:700 Mr 28 ‘31 80w 


“The treachery of flame and the heroism of 
men are here presented vividly, but with no 
fine writing or ostentation.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican pl2 My 6 °31 230w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p38l1 My 14 
"31 950w 


POST, WILEY, and GATTY, HAROLD. Around 
the world in eight days; the flight of the 
Winnie Mae; introd. by Will Rogers. 304p il 
$2.50 Rand 

629.13 Aeronautics—Flights 31-28067 
“It will be recalled that, late last June, the 
authors flew around the northern hemisphere 
on a 16,000 mile course in a total time of eight 
days, fifteen hours, fifty-one minutes. They al- 

ternate in writing the book, each telling in a 

chapter or two his impressions of the next leg 

of the journey, and ding an autobiographical 
sketch at the end.’’ R of 
Booklist 28:52 O ‘31 
+ Books pl8 O 4 °31 260w 
“For the general reader the book is unusually 

informing and entertaining, one of the best 
air travel has brought forth, while’ for those 
especially interested in aviation it is full of 
matter of importance.”’ 

+ N Y Times p4 S 27 '31 550w 


+R of Rs 84:8 O °31 160w 


700 Fine Arts 


LUTZ, EDWIN GEORGE. Practical water-color 
sketching; with specific instructions for mak- 
ing wash drawings in color and black and 
white. 214p il $2 (7s 6d) Scribner 

751 Water-color painting 31-15393 
Discusses the tools, materials and technique 
involved in the use of water-color for sketching 
indoors and out. [Illustrations in black and 


white. 
Booklist 28:18 S '31 


“‘Mr. Lutz is nothing if not thorough. All the 
information that any beginner can ssibly 
want is set forth here in American sufficiently 
simple to be easily understood on this side of 
the Atlantic. . . ks on art never produce 
artists, and indeed, to be fair to Mr Lutz, he is 
intelligent enough to leave purely artistic prob- 
lems severely alone; his aim has been to give 


$1-26715 
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sufficient guidance to prevent the grosser errors 
in Mahe soe oe and this he manages very 
well.”’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p548 Jl 9 "31 


Wis Lib Bul 27:194 Jl ’31 


STANLEY-BROWN, MRS KATHARINE (MRS 
RUDOLPH STANLEY-BROWN). Story of 
printed pictures; with pictures by Rudolph 
Stanley-Brown. (City and country ser.) 119p 
$1.25 per 

760 Engravings. Printing. Pictures 31-14974 


An account, for older children, of the evolu- 
tion of pictorial presentation, with detailed de- 
scriptions of such processes as etching, engrav- 
ing, photogravure, block-printing and lithog- 
— Tools, machines, and materials used 
are described, and the book is illustrated with 
many simple drawings. Contains a bibliog- 
raphy; list of places where materials may be 
obtained; a list of technical terms; list of mate- 
rials needed for studio work; and an index. 

Booklist 28:31 S ‘31 


“A bookful of clear-cut and coolly presented 
facts! Here, without misleading adornment or 
scatter-brained sentimentalizing, are the naked 
skeletons of etching, engraving, wood cuts of 
all kinds, lithography, the reproduction proces- 
ses in both metal and stone. . . And in spite 
of the fact that ‘The Story of Printed Pictures’ 
is offered primarily for children there are 
dozens of ostensibly mature people in my own 
limited area of acquaintance who would be 
better off for knowing the elemental facts that 
are in it.’’ Lynd Ward 

+ Books p8 Ag 16 °31 650w 


+ Wis Lib Bul 27:169 Je ’31 


800 Literature 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS, 
from the beginning to Whitman. 
Harcourt 

811.08 American poetry—Collections 31-25517 


This anthology, a companion volume to the 
author’s Modern American Poetry, contains 350 
poems, a sixty-page critical introduction, and 
biographical, bibliographical and critical notes 
on the poets represented. The collection em- 
braces American Indian poetry, Spanish- 
colonial verse, Negro spirituals and blues, cow- 
— songs, etc. The arrangement is chronologi- 
cal, but native ballads and folk-songs because 
of the difficulty of arranging them chronologi- 
cally, have been given in an appendix. Bibliog- 
raphy and indexes. 

+ Christian Century 48:1212 S 30 '31 180w 

+ — New Repub 68:279 O 21 °31 320w 

+ Outlook 159:283 O 28 ‘31 180w 


_ “Although the book runs to 823 pages, it is 
in reality a miracle of condensation. The result 
is a handy compendium of whole libraries of 
poetry, biographical and historical facts, and 
shelves of criticism. And Mr. Untermeyer’s ex- 
tracting process is not pee My | a drastic, but a 
skilful one. By it he not only fortifies the native 
flavor of our earlier poetry by distillation, but 
contrives as well to decant it into a handy mod- 
ern bottle without spilling too much in the 
process. It is true that the vintages he handles 
here are old, but that is nothing against them, 
providing they have not lost their kick and 
bouquet. And I am bound to say that there is 
here to be found not only a deal of good, heady 
drink but pastime and company as well.”’ 
Hervey Allen 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:163 O 8 °81 1600w 


Springf’d Republican p7e S 6 °31 150w 


900 History 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Epic of America. 
433p il $3 Little 


ed. American poetry 
827p $3.50 


973 United States—History. National char- 
acteristics, American 
A wise historian has sketched in our national 
history with broad strokes and interpreted the 
(Continued on page 378) 











Kay Boyle 


(Continued from page 326) 
lished in 1930, and Plagued by the 
Nightingale in 1931. 


As to my esthetic bias, or literary 
background, I have neither. I would 
surely never have written had not my 
mother given to me an almost super- 
human encouragement and interest, and 
whatever background I have was her 
gift to me. I prefer to read poetry, ac- 
counts of flying, arctic exploration, or 
under-sea exploration, to anything else. 
In literature, I have never wholly liked 
the work of women, with the exception 
of Gertrude Stein. Tact and complac- 
ency have long been woman’s attributes, 
and I think it proves a drawback to 
good reading. They do not write simply 
or violently enough for my taste. I 
should like my prose to be lucid, direct, 
and lean. (I failed in Plagued by the 
Nightingale. My next novel Gentlemen, 
I Address You Privately is sounder, to 
my mind.) 

My affections are for mountains, wild 
and barren, such as exist behind Nice, 
and such as I imagine the American 
Rockies to be. I like to be with people 
who work—English, French, or any 
foreign working-people—I am ill-at-ease 
with all Americans—I prefer painters 
and musicians to people who write. My 
aversions are big cities—small towns— 
grand hotels—crowded beaches—radios 
—and Edward Titus. I like to cook, to 
ride horseback, climb, travel to strange 
places, meet odd people, play chess. I 
am afraid of water, and of clever 
women. I have no religion, except that 
of poetry, and in Poe, Whitman, and 
William Carlos Williams I recognize the 
apostles of America. I have only a 
passing interest in monuments, and sky- 
scrapers come under this heading. A 
greater construction by far is in Ameri- 
ca’s poetry. The short story and novel 
form are adequate finger exercises, but 
I, for one, am working towards a broad 
and pure poetic form. 
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ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW—Continued 
various elements and the qualities of character 
that have gone into its making. ‘Thru the mixed 
fabric of American life Mr Adams traces one 
strand, at times running clear and never wholly 
obscured—‘‘that American of a better, 
richer, and happier life for all our citizens of 
every rank which is the geatest contribution 
we have as yet made to the thought and wel- 
fare of the world."’ 

-+ Books pl O 4 31 1600w 

“One of the most interesting and most dis- 

tinguished historical works of recent months; 
incidentally, it is one which ranks with the best 
of Mr. Adams’s many good books. “The Epic of 
America’ is something more than a history of 
the United States in one volume; it is keen 
analysis of the American mind; it is the story 
of the American people and how they became 
what tate are today.’’ Karl Schriftgiesser 

+ Boston Transcript p5 O 10 ‘31 1500w 

Forum 86:vi N ‘31 230w 
+ — Nation 133:400 O 14 '31 750w 
Outlook 159:250 O 21 °31 500w 
+ R of Rs 84:6 O ‘31 380w 


“ "The Epic of America’ is not a great book. 
It urges its thesis a bit too strenuously, its pro- 
portions are open to question, it runs too much 
to generalization, and it is marred, as the nar- 
rative approaches the present, by unimportant 
references to the author’s personal experiences. 
But it is an extremely interesting and im- 
portant book and one which it is safe to pre- 
dict will be widely read. There is rare power 
in its sweep, its pictures are gripping, and it 

marked vigor and directness of style. It 
does, with a high degree of success, three at 
least of the things that a great history should 
do: it informs, it inspires, and it warns.’’ Wil- 
liam MacDonald 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:163 O 3 '31 1900w 


+ Springf’d Republican pl0 S 26 ‘31 1150w 


910 Geography and travel 


QUENNELL, MARJORIE COURTNEY (MRS 
Cc. H. B. QUENNELL), and QUENNELL. 
CHARLES HENRY BOURNE. Everyday 


things in archaic Greece. (Everyday life ser.) 

197p il $2.50 Putnam [7s 6d Batsford] 

913.38 Greece—Social 
Civilization, Greek 31-21930 

The second book in a series dealing with 
everyday life in ancient Greece. This volume 
covers the period from the time of the Trojan 
war to the Battle of Salamis in 488. Contains 
map, historical chart, biography and index. For 
the first book, entitled hk Amr life in Homeric 
Greece, see Book Review D t, 1930. 

Booklist 28:67 O °31 

“This is an aspect of Greek life which has 
perhaps been somewhat neglected in this coun- 
try, and we are grateful for a book which pre- 
sents in so readable a form the results of re- 
search, not readily available in textbooks, into 
such subjects as the furniture and dress, f 
and cooking of the age, and which embellishes 
them with attractive and informative illustra- 
tions. The authors have, however, naturally 
enough, included some consideration of the 
artistic achievement of the Greeks of this 
period, and here y are less successful.”’ 

+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p584 Jl 23 ‘31 


life and customs. 


B or 92 Biography 


TERRY, DAME ELLEN, and SHAW, GEORGE 
BERNARD. Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw; 
a correspondence; ed. by Christopher St John, 
pseud. 834p $5 Putnam 

B or 92 Actors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. Authors—Correspondence, rem- 
iniscences, etc. 31-24053 
The correspondence of Ellen Terry and Bern- 
ard Shaw covered more quarter century 


a 
of their lives and reveals a devoted attachment. 
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They seldom saw each other but their letters 
were intimate, affectionate, and richly expres- 
sive of themselves. Their correspondence also 
throws an interesting light on the inner his- 
tory of the London stage at the end of the last 


century. 
~ Atlantic Bookshelf 148:16 O ‘31 1150w 
Booklist 28:102 N ‘31 
+ Books pl O 4 '31 900w 
+ — Nation 133:398 O 14 ‘31 1250w 
+ New Statesman and Nation 2:282 S 5 
31 800w 


N Y Evening Post p7 O 17 '31 600w 
+N Y Times p3 O 4 '31 2000w 
+ Outlook 159:216 O 14 ‘31 500w 
“Tt is [her] quality of constant sweetness and 
lightness of touch that irradiates the whole 
book, and makes her seem in the end a better 
letter-writer than Shaw himself. G. B. S. has 
always something to say, and says it very well; 
Ellen often has nothing at all to say, except 
that she has a headache, or can’t remember 
her lines, but she says it even better than 
Shaw. Indeed, Ellen Terry emerges amazingly 
as the best woman letter-writer in the lan- 
guage. This book sent the reviewer back to 
the shelves to read Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Mary Wortley Montagu, and Dorothy Os- 
borne; and, in comparison with BEllen, the 
Browning is a stick, the Mont a man in 
petticoats, and even Dorothy is a little dimmed 
by the vivacity of the Terry.’’ A. W. Tilby 
+ Sat R 152:360 S 19 ‘31 500w 
Sat R of Lit 8:161 O 3 ‘31 3000w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 4 ‘31 1250w 
“Some time in 1892 Edmund Yates passed to 
Bernard Shaw, his music critic on the World, 
a letter from Ellen Terry inquiring about the 
prospects of a singer friend of hers. Mr. Shaw 
went to hear the yas lady and wrote to Ellen 
Terry a long and careful criticism. With this 
courtesy began a friendship and a correspond- 
ence that have at last yielded in this volume 
some of the most delightful and individual love- 
letters in our language.”’ 
Times [London] Lit Sup p679 S 10 ‘31 


Fiction 


DE LA ROCHE, MAZO. Finch’s fortune. 443p 
$2.50 Little [7s 6d Macmillan] P 
1-24146 


A uel to Jalna and The Whiteoaks of 
Jaina ( k Review Digest, 1927, 1929), con- 
tinuing the story of this Canadian family dur- 
ing the year after Finch comes into the fortune 
left him p 

a 


his grandmother. 
ntic Bookshelf 148:18 O °31 570w 

Booklist 28:104 N ‘31 

“How well ‘Finch’s Fortune’ can be enjoyed 
when one has not read the other Jalna books, 
it is difficult to say. Certainly there is an 
independent story in it, the story of the de- 
velopment of Finch’s c ter by experience 
in matters of money, love and friendship. More- 
over, the excellent characterization of the vari- 
ous Whiteoaks, n in the earlier volumes, is 
well enough sustained here to be almost self- 
sufficient, og! in the quarrel scene near 
the end of the book. But the spirit of Adeline 
broods over ‘Finch’s Fortune’ in such a way 
that, unless one has known the old termagant 
in the flesh, so to speak, he loses many amusing 
implications in the book. After all, Jalna is 
not quite what it was under her reign; and 
— Miss de la Roche has left ngling 
a number of loose ends which may lead to yet 
another novel, one is inclined to speculate on 
how long the lite yy Bo of old Adeline’s 
progeny will last.”’ tta Busey 
ad Books p6 S 20 °31 600w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 16 ‘31 500w 
+ Outlook 159:88 S 16 ‘31 280w 
Sat R of Lit 8:164 O 3 '31 700w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e O 4 ‘31 650w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p680 S 10 ‘31 
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HANNUM, MRS ALBERTA PIERSON. Thurs- 
day April. 285p $2.50 Harper $1-19086 


The poignant love-story of a mountain 
woman, Thursday April, who longed all her 
married life for some word of love from the 
husband whom she red. when she lay 
dying did she realize her ambition, and even 
ee she had to resort to subterfuge to gain 


Booklist 28:27 S ‘31 
+ Books p2 Jl 26 '31 650w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 15 ‘31 220w 
“The undeniable beauty of ‘Thursday April’ 
lies in the story itself and in the pure, dramat- 
ic quality of e situations. .. ss Hannum 
has escaped sentimentality and has achieved a 
convincing and deeply moving climax. Her 
characters have been so a fy nag gh conceived 
that they seem to move and live by some inner 
consistency; they are so faithful to the pattern 
laid down for them that there is no room for 
anything hollow or false. At one point—the 
death of Cripple uare—the story verges 
closely upon the melodramatic, and this is "the 
principal, indeed it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say the only, flaw in a very 
distinguished first novel.’’ 
+N Y Times p6 Ag 2 °31 550w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:125 S 12 "31 230w 


WALPOLE, HUGH. Judith Paris. 6565p $2.50 
Doubleday [10s 6d Macmillan] s1-ss168 


A sequel to Rogue Herries (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1930). The story is that of the first half 
of Judith Herries’ life, Judith the red-headed 
turbulent daughter of Rogue Herries and his 
gypsy wife, who lost both father and mother 
the day she was born, and who spent her life 
hating and loving, fighting and protecting her 
father’s descendants. 

Booklist 28:106 N ‘31 
+ Books p6 O 11 '31 900w 
+ N Y Times p5 O 11 °31 1450w 
+ Sat R 152:301 S 5 '31 950w 

— + Sat R of Lit 8:183 O 10 '31 1000w 

“The whole book is illumined and held to- 
gether by the spirit of its heroine. Mr. Wal- 
pole the creator has fallen in love with Judith, 
and his love makes the book live. . . Mr. Wal- 
pole’s zest for life has produced a remarkable 
story: not by any means faultl but so bodly 
on the positive side of life that 
@ score of a and Ry big in more 
than bulk.”’ G. Stro 

ey ‘at: 302 Ss 5° SE 800w 


Springf’d Republican p7e O 11 ‘31 300w 
“For all those lovers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and its aftermath before the age of steam 
‘Judith Paris’ is the book. .. A charming story 
—for the characteristic of its personages, de- 
: ite the os and the thrilling incidents in 
their lives charm rather than depth or 
vigour.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p662 S 3 ‘31 


Children’s Books 


ARMER, MRS LAURA ADAMS. 
mountain. 212p il $3 Longmans 


Waterless 


31-28005 


The story of Younger Brother, a sensitive, 
beauty-loving Navaho boy of the present day, 
who is in training under his uncle for the office 
of Medicine Priest. Interwoven with the story 
of Younger Brother’s life are stories of mystery 
and magic which form rt of the religion of 
these Navaho Indians of northern Arizona. 

+ — Books p6é S 6 °31 900w 

“It is a story of Indian life which is unusual 
and how pkey Lay ped oo for us the Indian as 
he lives understands his own life based 
on the beliefs and traditions, the hopes and 
fears, which are a part of his age old heritage. 
The author has spent many years in the south- 
west among the ple she writes of and is well 
known there for her paintings of Indian legends 
which she has made for the Rockefeller mu- 
seum of Santa Fé. That she is in very intimate 
touch with those of whom she writes none a 
doubt, after reading this story.’’ A. L. 

‘+ Chicago Daily Tribune 'p7 S$ 12 ‘s NSsow 
Christian Century 48:1314 O 21 ‘31 150w 


+ N Y Times p19 O 18 '31 350w 


GAG, WANDA. Snippy and Snappy. unp il 
$1.50 Coward-McCann i bees 


How Snippy, and Snappy, two little field 
mice, ventured forth one day in search of 
cheese, and were rescued by their father just 
- they were about to investigate a mouse 
rap. 


“The _ sto perhaps has not the perfect 
simplicity o i PR. — of Cats,’ but the 
pictures FM a ee ting.” H. H. Owen 

+ Books p8 S 13 '31 40w 


a isco pill S 27 '31 840w 
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Beust. Graded list of books for children (S 3» 
Bowles. Homespun handicrafts (§ “sg $1) .. 700 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S °31) . B 


Bronson. Paddlewings is” “31) 
Brown. Polly’s shop (D '31) ........-s.e+-+> 
Browne. Since Cavalry (D ’31) 
Buck. Good earth (S °81) .......+++..++:. F 
Burns. Modern civilization on trial (D '31) 900 
ns. Animal picture tales from Russia (9 
Cather. ‘Shadows on the rock (N ‘31) ..... z 
a Soviet planned economic order 
ha — Gt Anicticais’ buisness "“8) 
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ins with the September 


Maurice. Caliph of Bagdad (O 31) B 

De "Te Roche. Finch’s fortune (Ja °32) re 

LétG@le Magie (D °B1).........-..--%: J 

Dietz. Story of science (Ja °32) .......... 500 

Dilly Tante. Living authors (O ‘31) ..... B 
Ditmars. Strange animals I have known 

(Ja °32 ) a i RAE edie ddoede's-¢.6.0 05 060 500 

Donham. iness adrift 2. Beate 300 


Dorsey. Man’s own show: civilization (D pet 


Duguid. Green ‘heii ‘es 81) 


Durant. Adventures in genius (N °31) .... 800 
Eckstein. Noguchi (N °31) ................- 3 
Ellis. ‘Plain Ann ¢ Elis” ¢ DER Gs. ov de s.e-0' B 
Ely. Hard = “D UE Sebewvebesecessanses 300 


Finger. Adventure under sapphire skies (O ‘31 
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Fargo. Program for elementary school library 
service (D ‘31) 000 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


Foch. Memoirs (N 313 Sa EE ee ee 900 
Dees Be CRO OED ania vic ceca desccesoss B 
Gag. Snippy and Snappy Ge , @eer yer J 
Geller. Famous songs (D °31) .....-..s0e00. hs 


Glaspell, Ambrose Holt and tarmiiy (8 °81) .. F 


Hannum. Thursday April tf , F 
Hindus. R GE EAS cc csvces ce hea 300 

Howard. Our American music (O °31) . 700 
Jastrow. Effective thinking (N °'31) ....... 4 


Jeans. Stars in their courses (S ‘31) .... 
oe Book of American Negro poetry rn 


SEER ER EEE 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Kang. Genes root (8 Bi) 2... 2... ccc cesdese B 
ED BD ob SaVe ik once cc ied coe ddee F 
Lamb. Crusades (N °'31) .......-.sssseeeeee 900 
League of Nations. Secretariat. Ten years of 
world co-operation (S °31) ......csseeees 300 
Living philosophies. (N °31) ..........+... 100 
Lutz. Practical water-color sketching (Ja 
Mba bled dees e URbae wwe cp cteocodeee ie 700 
McGuire. Tales of ro? and gun (D ‘'31) .. 700 
Mackail. ware cirvie (O 31) ........... F 
McNeer.  g¢@ © Se  ) Rae J 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N ‘'31) .. 300 
—— Growth of the idea of God (Ja 200 
Mt ai iaaah adits VARS le 9's 0.0,0:¢ 640s ona ss SE 
Millay. Fatal interview (S '31) ........... 800 
Millis. Martial spirit (O °31) ............... 900 
Mitchell. North America ORD: tsp eevoeawen J 


og 
ems (O °31) 800 
modernism ae their re. 
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Moody. Selected 
Moses. Dramas o 
ners (N '31) 
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sar, plays for stage and study; sixth series 


Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N '31) 
Patri. Questioning child (O °'31) 
Phelan. Care and repair of the oo (S '31) 600 
Post and Gatty. Around the world in eight 


Ge 36 | BBR. -s ciliccds el cea ck <ce ee 600 
Power. Library service for children (O pt] 
Quennell and Quennell. wyeryeay things in 

archaic Greece (Ja 32) .............0. 910 
Ransome. Swallows and pimeaens & eo: eee J 
—_ Great physician (D °31) ............ B 

ue. Road back (O ‘3 a egéne cre oad F 


Remarq 
Repplier. Mére Marie of the Ursulines (O ‘3 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


— 
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B 

. My story (8 ‘31) ........ SE B 
Rosman. Sixth journey iN yar: ay i F 
> - F 

F 


Russell. Father (O ‘31) 


Sackville-West. All passion. spent (D 31) es 
a“ fried. England's crisis (D ‘31) 
ple. Boy scout with Byrd (S ’31) 
Staniey- — Story of printed pictures 
AD. pecan’ otsles dee ces c¥ ici cone at 
Steffens. Autobiography (O ’31) 8 
Strachey. Portraits in miniature. (N '31) .. B 
Terry and Shaw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
Shaw (Ja ‘32) 
Untermeyer. American poetry Row the be- 
ginning to Whitman (Ja ’'32) 


Waller. Windmill on the on cy *SaP 3.6% F 
Warren. Games for two. (O '31) 70c 
Wembridge. Life among the lowbrows (D ‘’31) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee 
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Younghusband. Dawn in India (N ‘31) 
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Coming Early in 19352 


The SCHOOL DORMITORY 


By Carrie Alberta Lyford 


The first book to be published on the subject, it will be of 
great value to administrators and trustees of educational 
institutions as well as to supervisors of dormitories. 


M. BARROWS @ CO., Publishers 


Boston Massachusetts 








a K O he N y HAAKON LIE with 56 
incisal, by KURT WIESE 
simple, dignified, and infinitely 
cegeclen story of a squirrel for children 
—translated from the Norwegian with 
distinct literary charm. 
A. L. A. Booklist, November. $2.00 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago San Francisco New York 
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(ESTABLISHED i905) 
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LINCOLN and THE LINCOLNS 
By Harvey H. Smith 
“Analysis of Lincoln that will rank with the 
masters’’ — Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call. 
“‘Demolishes the log-cabin birth myth.” 
“‘A Book on the front pages of the world’s news.”’ 
“The truth comes out at last’’—Brooklyn (NY) Times 


“Judge Smith upsets Lincoln history with convict- 
ing facts’’ — Herald - Post, Louisville, Ky 


“It ought to be the most widely read book 
of the century.” 
“Ably written—a new and greater Lincoln arises.’ 
“Thrilling from first to last page.” 
538 pages, 24 illustrations, in cloth. 
PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
155 West 43rd Street New York City 
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The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 374) 

It will, we expect, be ready for delivery 
some time this month and will be sold on a 
service basis of charge. We shall be glad to 
give fuller information regarding the List 
and price to your library upon request. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The 1932 edition of the South American 
Handbook will be ready for delivery late in 
December. The publishers inform us that this 
edition has been completely revised and reset. 
The page length has been increased slightly 
and the total number of pages reduced, making 
the volume more convenient to handle. “The 
ninth edition will be the most complete and 
up to date we have issued.” Price $1. 


One of the most interesting plays for chil- 
dren that we have yet read is a dramatized 
version of Alice in Wonderland, by Clara 
Childs Puckette. Mrs. Puckette who has writ- 
ten and published a number of children’s plays 
wrote this first for her own pupils, to lead 
them thru interest in Alice and the other 
characters in the book, to a desire for reading. 
It will be published early in January. The 
price will be probably poe 


More than 16,000 copies were sold the first 
two weeks of Ruth Melamed’s Outstanding 
Novels of the 20th Century (which first ap- 
peared in the WILSON BULLETIN for September 
1931). The list is printed on India paper in 
brown ink and illustrated by portraits of eleven 
of the authors whose books are included. 
Prices will be quoted on request. Ask at the 
same time for samples and prices of Lantern 
Lists, Novels 2'00 Good to Miss, and What 
Shall We Read Now. 


College debaters are centering their efforts 
this season largely on one subject, as are high 
school debaters. For colleges it is the “cen- 
tralized control of industry,” or, as sometimes 
put, “the Stuart Chase plan for the stabiliza- 
tion of business;” for high schools it is com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. Another 
popular college question is that of a “sub- 
stitute for our capitalistic system.” 

Numbers in our REFERENCE SHELF are ready 
now on all three of these questions. They are 
Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 
Planning for Economic Stability 

Capitalism on Trial 

The price of each is g0c. We have just is- 
sued a new list of all our debate material, 
including the questions to be debated this sea- 
son and the material available on each. Ask 
for our circular Questions for Debate, 1931- 


1932. 
*x* * 


The jump in the sales of Living Authors 
during December leads us to believe that the 
teacher who wrote to us, “You have solved 
the Christmas gift problem for me,” had a 
good deal of company in that sentiment. 

Living Authors is one of “100 Good Books 
for Public Library Use, 1930-31,” recommended 
by Mary Katharine Reely in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin for November 1931. 

here’s a pleasant note from the li- 
brarian at Wichita, Kansas, Ruth E. Ham- 
mond: “Our children’s librarian says that Dilly 
Tante should be thanked for writing Living 
Authors in such clear and simple style. She 
says it fills a real need and is ‘not a bit too 
hard for sixth grade children.’ It is in con- 
stant use in the Children’s Room.” 

Even the smallest libraries have found Living 
Authors constantly useful. Our files contain 
three large folders chock-full of praises for 











ses this book. 
es WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN 
WANTED Ae sponte iB By Spencer B. Meredith 
y 
Enroll with us. We vacancies on your How to read financial statements — 
have many a ne staff. This from the investor’s point of view. 
pocitians. ove ico free. FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS" AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 9 Newbury St., m, Mass. 











--portraying landscape architecture as the art it is! 


ue American LanpscAre Arcuirsct is the onl 
aia ee devoted ig gee 2 to the professi 
itecture as it pertains to gardens, coun estates, parks, 


caneuden, institutional 


and onal 
been 

Editorially c 
landscape architects. 


grounds, recreation areas, driveways and kw 
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WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 
1732-1932 





Books of Permanent and 
Timely Interest 


Just Published 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Soul Of A Nation 
By M. D. Holmes, Ph.D. 

To make his personality a shining star 
to every developing American—to remove 
the cold statue of General and President 
from its remote corner, on the schoolroom 
pedestal—to let the living, human, warm- 
hearted Washington move among the 
scenes of every-day life—such is the pur- 
pose of this new book. 

In structure of the narrative, the author 
followed Irving’s LIFE and quoted many 
illuminating passages therefrom. But veri- 
fication was made with later authorities and 
much new material was added that recent 
scholarly research has brought forth. 102 
— illustrations, 4 of which are in 
color. 


MOUNT VERNON 


By Minnie Kendall Lowther 

A delightful and authoritative story of 
mansion, belle, and beau. It includes the 
story of Washington and his ancestors, the 
story of Mount Vernon from 1674 to the 
present, the story of Nelly Custis and the 
homes she hallowed, and the story of 

Arlington. 298 pages. 66 gemgeeay 
00 


BETSY ROSS, Quaker me 
By Edwin S. Parry 


Lineal descendant of Betsy Ross 


There is no more absorbing chapter in 
the career of George Washington than the 
birth of the Stars and Stripes. This, the 
only biography of Betsy Ross ever pub- 
lished, is a fascinating story of the comely 
maid whose life was filled with tragedy and 
romance. Illustrated. 

$2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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“Elizabeth” 


ECAUSE of continued refusals to be 

interviewed concerning the details 
of her private life, Mary Annette Beau- 
champ, who is known to the world as 
“Elizabeth” is a comparative stranger to 
most people. “Elizabeth” introduced 
herself to the literary world upon the 
publication of her first novel, Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden, written dur- 
ing those first years which “Elizabeth” 
spent in maintaining the formal dignity 
and state of her position as mistress of 
her husband’s estate of sixty thousand 
acres. She was born in 1866. 


“Elizabeth,” who is a cousin of Kath- 
erine Mansfield, was a schoolgirl in her 
teens when she met Count von Arnim 
while spending a holiday in Italy with 
her father. He was tall, blond, and of 
a very famous old Junker family. Tho 
twenty-five years her senior, they were 
married, and he carried “Elizabeth” 
away to an estate in East Prussia where 
she spent most of the next twenty years. 
It was here that her three children were 
born, and where she squandered many 
delightful hours puttering in the gardens 
of her husband’s huge estate, which in- 
spired her so completely that her first 
attempts at writing revolved around 
them. 

As Countess von Arnim, “Elizabeth” 
never outgrew a secret amusement at the 
servants in their scarlet uniforms and 
the formal dinners with her husband. 
When the servants were not too observ- 
ant, she would get great joy from plant- 
ing flowers around the sundial, and 
lunching on salads under the lilac bushes 
when her husband. was away, instead of 
sitting alone in state in the lofty dining 
room. 

It was thru this period the books of 
“Elizabeth” grew in number, and 
brought recognition for the witty and 
charming unknown, tho she was 
scarcely aware of it, for fame found it 
hard to penetrate her seclusion. 

In 1910, Count von Arnim died and 
“Elizabeth’s” pleasant life in Pomerania 
came to an end. As it was Count von 
Arnim’s wish that his children be edu- 
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“ELIZABETH” 


cated in England, “Elizabeth” returned 
to her own country. 

Early in the Great War “Elizabeth” 
regained her English citizenship thru 
her marriage to Earl Russell. Earl Rus 
sell died in 1930, and was succeeded by 
his famous brother, Bertrand Russell. 

“Elizabeth” has been described by 
Rosita Forbes as “dignified and gracious, 
in spite of there being only half as much 
of her as of the ordinary author or 
authoress. She really is a very tiny lady, 
so that everyone always wants to do 
things for her, and to protect her from 
herself, and from anything rough or 
cold, and above all from the wayward- 
ness of the characters in her novels who 
do just what they like. Lady Russell’s 
mouth is pale pink, like a flower, in the 
middle of a face made of white samite. 

“She inhabits a series of enchanted 
cottages perched in unexpected places 
all over the world. One stands high 
above the Valley of the Rhone, between 
Swiss snows and forests. It is a dear 
little Hans Andersen house with eaves 
like eyebrows and blue painted shutters. 
Another, within an hour of London, was 

(Continued on page 400) 
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SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 
By ROY E. DICKERSON 


Director Program Activities 
Order of the DeMolay 


The book on Sex Education that 
you can recommend to young 
people without reservation. 


On the A. L. A. list. 
$2.00 





COMING TO TERMS WITH 
THE UNIVERSE 


By Dr. EDWIN McNEIL POTEAT, Jr. 


For the scientifically minded who 
see real purpose in the Universe 
and would be in accord with it. 


(cloth) $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 





Outstanding 


Juveniles 
of 1931 


Which will be in demand 
thruout 1932 











THE 
ABOLITION 


or POVERTY 


By Harrison E. FRYBeRGER 
152p Cloth $1.50 





THE MOST DISCUSSED BOOK 
OF OUR TIMES 


Endorsed by statesmen, jurists, 
educators, economists and the 
leading newspapers. 


The book is an answer to the 
ringing demand of the American 
people for some solution to the 
problem of unemployment. For the 
first time the truth is told as to 
the real cause of the present de- 
pression and a constructive pro- 
gram is outlined in detail. 


For reviews see current issue of 
the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 





At your booksellers, or from 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Chrysler Building New York 


YANKEE SHIPS IN PIRATE 
WATERS 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR 
by Frank E. Schoonover 


True stories in fiction form dealing with 
one of the most colorful and exciting 
periods of our history, by the author of 
SONS OF SEVEN CITIES, etc. 

“Pages of drama, action and thrills.” 


: —BOSTON GLOBE 
“Fascinating book’’ 
—PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


4to 320 pages $3.50 
« 


YOUNG MAN IN LEATHER 
by Pitt L. Fitzgerald 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


An unusually fine Indian story for older 
boys, by the author of THE TRAIL OF THE 
RAGGED FOX. 

“This story again proves the ability of 


the author to evoke wild life and historic 
atmosphere.” —BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 

“Boys who like Indian stories will exult 
over this one.” —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


12mo 288 pages $2.00 
& 


YOUNG HAWK AND HIS PONY 
by Harriet Salt 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY INEZ HocGAN 


An Indian story for younger readers with 
many pictures and large type. 
“Unusually well written.”’ 
—JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
_“Colorfully and well told in -language 
simple enough for children in the primary 
grades.” —ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
“The illustrations by Inez Hogan are 
excellent.” —CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


$1.50 
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David Pinski 


AVID PINSKI, playwright and 
novelist, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in Yiddish literature, 
was born in Russia in 1872. He studied 
medicine at the University of Berlin but 
was obliged to give it up and return to 
Russia because of financial difficulties at 
home. In 1900 he came to America and 
has been here ever since. He is an 
American citizen. Mr. Pinski studied at 
Columbia University but never received 
his degree because on the day he' was 
to come up for his final examination he 
was so engrossed in a play he was writ- 
ing that he decided to stay home and 
finish it. The play was The Last Jew, 
one of his most popular works. 

Mr. Pinski occupies a unique position 
in world literature. Both as a writer and 
editor of important literary periodicals, 
he was one of the founders of what has 
been called the Yiddish Renaissance. 
While in Warsaw in the 1890’s, together 
with J. L. Perez, he started publishing 
writings in the Yiddish vernacular. 
These were at once suppressed, as 
Jewish publications were forbidden in 
Poland. Then, under the guise of 
pamphlets published on Jewish holidays 
they were permitted to go thru. Thus 
was commenced Holiday Leaves, an im- 
portant literary magazine. “We had to 
find some evasion,” says Mr. Pinski. 
“There was a holiday of some kind every 
month, so we produced each issue in the 
form of a holiday greeting pamphlet. By 
this means, and also by bribing the cen- 
sor, we were able to circulate it.” Begun 
in a hostile country which feared it as 
a nationalist movement and opposed by 
the conservative Jewish elements as a 
heretical movement, it fought thru to 
tremendous success. Its virtual effects 
were the establishment of a vernacular 
Yiddish culture which added a new 
world-literature and introduced writers 
whose books have become an integral 
part of the modern world. 

Mr. Pinski began writing at the age 
of seventeen. He wrote in Russian. This 
did not satisfy him, however. He 
wanted to write of Jewish life and the 
Jewish masses, for his sympathies were 
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DAVID PINSKI 


and always have been with the underdog, 
and he wanted to speak to them in their 
own idiom. But there was no written 
model for him to follow. True, the Yid- 
dish vernacular had made its written 
appearance in the work of a cultivated 
Jew named Abramovitch, who under the 
pseudonym, Mendel the Bookseller, in 
1863, had created the character of a 
humble traveling bookseller who spoke 
the Yiddish argot. He was the origin- 
ator of written Yiddish. Directly in his 
path came the since-famous figure of 
Sholom Aleichem, but with the latter’s 
work Pinski was not familiar. Mr. 
Pinski set out to create for himself a 
new medium in which to write. For this 
he had to study the unwritten grammar 
of the language, establish its rules, and 
often to create new words. He had to 
avoid using German words, as other 
writers were doing, as this fortuitous 
affection was not truly suited to the 
comprehension of the masses. The most 
popular writer of the time was Guy de 
Maupassant, but Pinski did not succumb 
to his influence. He was influenced in- 
stead by the work of a Russian, Gleb 


(Continued on page 402) 
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SOLVES THE FUGITIVE MATERIAL PROBLEM 
THE NEW 


BOOK SHELF SCRAP BOOK 


LOOKS LIKE A WILL NOT BULGE 
REGULAR BOOK ON WHEN FULL, FITS ON 
LIBRARY SHELVES BOOK SHELVES 





The BOOK SHELF SCRAP BOOK is a 
scrap book that when filled looks exactly like 
a well bound book. This is accomplished by 


having every other page perforated to be torn 
out as permanent pages are filled. The stubs 
are left to make up for the thickness of pasted- 


PRICE in material. 


LIST 

LIBRARY van ‘systematic he ray ogy ang op 
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Sine A BU" x > uses for BOOK SHELF SCRAP BOOKS 
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Size D 18%” x 23/2” .. 


One Free With Each Order for CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, Inc. 


Order one or more today on 4 ; 
sistial dnd ach Toe dhothipcive fol Z, Booksellers, Publishers, Importers 
of all sizes and gold stamping prices. 8 East 12th Street New York 


The TRUCK SBeautiful 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 


A beautiful piece of furniture, pleasing to the eye—yet sturdy and 
strong, light in weight and easily handled. 

The Gaylord Truck Beautiful embodies all the desirable features 
of a small truck. It turns readily, slips into small spaces and 
around corners easily—may be pulled or pushed with little effort. 


Height 36 inches—Length 30% inches—Width 
13% inches. Lower shelf is 1344 inches above 
floor. 14 inches between shelves. 


Built of Oak in light or dark finish. Castors are 
Colson Ball Bearing 4 inches in diameter—two 
swivel and two fixed. Furnished with four swivel 
castors on order. 

No. 25 Truck light or dark Oak $24.75—F.0O.B. 
Syracuse, New York, or Stockton, California. 
With Freight paid $28.00. Appreciable discounts 
on quantity orders. 
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Robert Raynolds 


BD OBERT RAYNOLDS, _ whose 
Brothers in the West was chosen 
as the Harper Prize Novel for 1931, 
was born in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
1902, in the Governor’s Palace, and in 
the room where Lew Wallace worked 
on the manuscript of Ben Hur. His 
father was the late James Wallace Ray- 
nolds, secretary and later acting gover- 
nor of New Mexico under McKinley 
when it was a Territory. He is a grand- 
son of the late Jefferson Raynolds, one 
of the first bankers in El Paso, Texas, 
and on his mother’s side is a grandson 
of the late Daniel Baum, one of the 
early settlers of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“I was born in Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico,” he says. “When I could see any- 
thing at all, I saw clouds and mountains. 
I had an ordinary boyhood. I played 
with my brothers; we were four children 
in the family. From the earliest years on, 
Jim, the eldest, played with older boys 
so that Dick, the second boy, and I, the 
third, were together constantly. We had 
many adventures. We were hunters and 
campers before we were twelve. We 
picked all the mountains around about 
to pieces. In New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Wyoming we fished, worked on a 
ranch, hunted, trapped.” 

He lived in Santa Fe until he was 
seven, when the family moved to Omaha, 
Nebraska. He entered Princeton in the 
class of 1923, stayed two years, then 
spent a year in Colorado working at the 
coal mines at Dacono, near Denver. He 
returned East and entered Lafayette 
College where he alternated one term in 
college and one term working in a cem- 
ent mill until he was graduated from 
Lafayette in the class of 1925. He then 
went to Mexico, first going across that 
country from Vera Cruz to Manzanillo 
and later working at a silver mine in the 
mountains of Durango. He came to 
New York in 1926 and was editor of a 
monthly magazine for the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey until he gave 
it up to devote himself to writing. 

Since he was a small boy, his one am- 
bition was to become a writer. He wrote 
constantly during high school and col- 
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ROBERT RAYNOLDS 


lege and received his first encourage- 
ment when he was a student at Prince- 
ton and Seward Collins, then editor of 
the Princeton literary magazine, now 
editor of The Bookman, accepted a son- 
net and a sketch from Mr. Raynolds 
for publication in the college magazine. 

Brothers in the West is not only Mr. 
Raynolds’ first novel, but it is his first 
published work of fiction. In spite of 
the fact that he has been writing for 
fourteen years with nothing to show for 
it but rejection slips, he had enough faith 
in himself to keep on working, and in 
1930 he gave up all outside work to de- 
vote himself entirely to writing. None 
of his short stories had been accepted 
by magazines, and two novels had been 
rejected by one publisher after another, 
but Mr. Raynolds was confident that 
persistent work would finally bring him 
success. Giving up his position as editor 
of a trade magazine, he went to George- 
town, Conn. with his wife and two small 
children. During the ensuing year Mr. 
Raynolds not only completed the manu- 
script of Brothers in the West, but he 
repaired the house they had purchased, 
and built himself a studio where he now 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Compare Before You Buy! 


THE NEW 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Sent FREE 


W nen you buy a new ency- 
clopedia . . . particularly this 
year when library funds are 
limited ... there is only one 
way to make certain that you are 
getting the best value for your 
money. COMPARE BEFORE 
YOU BUY. 








You can. Absolutely without 
expense or obligation on your 
part, we will send you THE 
New WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia all charges prepaid. Put 
it to any test. Keep it for two 
weeks ...or longer if neces- 
sary. Compare this most recent 
edition with any other encyclo- 
pedia. You be the judge. Buy 
the one you are convinced offers 
you the most value. 


Consider these facts 


Each year THE WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia is im- 
proved, always giving you your 
money’s worth and more. It has 


9,200 pages, and 14,000 illustra- 





tions chosen for their practical 
value. Its articles are authentic, 
prepared by competent authori- 
ties. As easy to use as a diction- 
ary... every fact quickly ac- 
cessible . . . with maps in colors, 
charts, facts, figures and illustra- 
tions that are up to the minute 
and utterly dependable... 
THE WORLD BOOK meets the 
needs of both your junior and 
adult reading rooms as no other 
encyclopedia can. 


The New WORLD BOOK 
asks of the library buyer only the 
opportunity to prove that it can 
serve you better than any other. 
You can not appreciate the out- 
standing value it represents until 
you have compared it with other 
encyclopedias which may be 
offered for use in your library. 


May we send you a set for ex- 
amination nowP You don’t risk 
a penny. Just address 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


154 EAST ERIE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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“Elizabeth” 


(Continued from page 390) 
obviously the original dwelling of Red 
Riding Hood. It is all on the ground 
floor, with rows and rows of china 
plates lining the hall, so that any ordin- 
ary person’s day would be punctuated by 
breakages. 


“Wherever she goes, ‘Elizabeth’ is sur- 
rounded by friendship. It permeates her 
cottages, but I doubt if any of her 
friends really know ‘Elizabeth.’ They 
see her, like a Bronzino portrait in 
cramoisie velvet and dark fur, her 
wimple of ash-gold hair needing the 
pearls of the Renaissance, bending over 
a chessboard, her small, cold hands as 
colorless as the ivory castles. They walk 
with her one by one in pine woods and 
olive groves, but they do not learn much 
about ‘Elizabeth,’ except that she is 
young as hope and old as wisdom, with 
an immense interest in love and life and 
books and things and people.” 


“Elizabeth’s” first additions to litera- 
ture took the form of two garden vol- 
umes, Elizabeth and her German Garden 
and The Solitary Summer, and in close 
succession—A pril Baby’s Book of Tunes, 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen, The 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight, Fraulein 
Schmidt and Mr Anstruther, The Bene- 
factress, The Caravaners and The 
Pastor's Wife. This last book is one of 
the most wistful and potentially tragic 
stories that she has done, yet at the same 
time one of her most amusing both in 
character drawing and situations. The 
Pastor's Wife is the last of “Eliza- 
beth’s” books that has a German setting, 
and its appearance marked the end of 
her own life in Germany. Of these the 
garden diary, altho it was published 
thirty years ago, still retains its lead in 
popularity, and goes into new editions 
season after season. The Solitary Sum- 
mer is, in a sense, a continuation of 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen is the 
last book in which the young Grafin 
wrote of her own experiences in the first 
person. 

“Elizabeth’s” next book was a venture 
in pure fiction. The Princess Priscilla’s 
Fortnight is the tale of her Grand Ducal 
Highness the Princess of Lothen- 
Kunitz, a vivacious young lady with red 
gold hair and a nose that was not quite 
straight. Two years later “Elizabeth” 
adventured into a new literary form a 
comedy of manners in letters. Fraulein 
Schmidt and Mr Austruther records the 
progress of a romance between Fraulein 
Rose-Marie and her “Dear Roger.” The 
letters are Rose-Marie’s. In The Cara- 
vaners, the story of a lazy, pompous, 
and miserly Prussian army officer, 
“Elizabeth’s” gift for satire is allowed 
full-play. But even in her most biting 
moods, her merriment and humor can- 
not be suppressed. 

With her two daughters and her son 
married in America, “Elizabeth” has re- 
cently found more time to devote to her 
writing. Among the books written dur- 
ing this later period are: Vera, con- 
sidered by many critics as her best book; 
The Enchanted April, an amusing story 
of an Italian holiday which has been 
almost as popular as Ekizabeth and Her 
German Garden; Love; Sally; Expia- 
tion; and Father, the Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection for June 1931. 
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The Dickman Bookcharger 


Makes Charging A Pleasure 
and Eliminates 
Losses Completely 


but simplicity, ease of 
operation and absolute 
dependability are the 
characteristics which 
won for “Dickman 
Bookcharger” its im- 
mediate acceptance as 
an indispensable gear 
in library machinery. 


* 
Actual Demonstration or Illustrated 
Booklet Free on Request 


The catalogue of Lefco Library Supplies 
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David Pinski 


(Continued from page 394) 


Uspensky, the greatest short story writer 
of h’s day (Chekhov was not yet 
known.) Uspensky, too, was interested 
in the masses. Under his direct influ- 
ence, then, David Pinski began writing 
for the Jewish masses in their own 
speech. 


While he was a student in Berlin in 
1897 he first began writing plays. This 
came about of necessity. The Jewish 
Student Society wanted to produce a 
Jewish play, but they could find none. 
Sholom Aleichem had not succeeded in 
writing a good play. Pinski’s friends 
urged him to try one. He finished it in 
one day and hurried with it to a friend’s 
house. While he was reading it, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, the German playwright, 
came in. He was enthusiastic. Thrilled, 
Pinski rushed home and began working 
on a new play which he finished in 
eleven days. It was called Jsaac Sheftel 
and became one of his most successful 
plays. 

Mr. Pinski is the author of four vol- 
umes of plays, including the widely 
translated play, The Treasure, which 
was produced by Max Reinhardt in Ber- 
lin, and later by the Theater Guild in 
New York; a volume of short stories; 
two novels, Arnold Levenberg, pub- 
lished in 1928, and The Generations of 
Noah Edon, published in 1931; also five 


volumes of dramas and four volumes 
of stories in Yiddish, which have not 
been translated. 

Contrary to the habits of most writers, 
Mr. Pinski writes during the summer 
and rests during the winter. He usually 
writes outdoors and in the full blast of 
the sun. This t summer which he 
spent in Nova Scotia has been particu- 
larly prolific. He wrote a four-act 
comedy, several short stories, a poem, 
re-wrote a novel, and, at the request of 
a noted musician, wrote the verse in 
Yiddish for the famous Song of Miriam 
which had been set to music by 
Schubert. 

Altho he knows well more than half 
a dozen languages, including English, 
Mr. Pinski writes in Yiddish only. He 
is not, however, limited to Jewish sub- 
jects in his writings. He is the author 
of a Mary Magdalene play, also. of a 
play, Alexander and Diogenes, which, 
written in Yiddish, keeps the Greek 
rhythm and ideal of conception. Mr. 
Pinski believes that a writer’s work is 
the literary expression of the man him- 
self and should not be limited to any 
one cause. 

Mr. Pinski is deeply interested in so- 
cial problems and is a member of the 
Socialist-Zionist movement. He was 
married in Berlin in 1897 to Adele 
Kaufman whom he met in Warsaw. He 
has one son and one daughter. 





Robert Raynolds 
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writes the greater part of each day. 

“While I was writing the novel,” says 
Raynolds, “I found that the distractions 
even in the country were too much for 
me, and so I built a study on a hill and 
worked in a place of quiet and security. 
Even so, it was not always easy, but it 
was always worth while. I read the 


work from time to time to my wife, and 
her understanding was a strength to my 
good right arm. Sometimes page after 
page came easily, sometimes word after 
word came hard. I: was astonished to 
find that what took me so long to write 


could be read in a few hours. I might 
have thought I had failed, did I not be- 
lieve that in art there is no such word as 
success. The greatness of the experience 
is not to be found in the result of the 
labor, altho the result must show if the 
effort was resolute and sincere. 

“We all think we are artists. I don’t 
know. I am often baffled. My brain 
sometimes feels like a mess of sawdust. 
But one must go on word by word, carv- 
ing out one’s own salvation. It is like 
being buried deep under ground and try- 
ing to dig one’s way up to the sun.” 








